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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


POLITICALLY-MINDED Britons—which is far from saying all 
Britons—have for several weeks been completely absorbed 
The Panic in domestic affairs. They take comparatively 

little interest in the vagaries of Mr. Gandhi— 
Mahatma and Mountebank—who has been put on a pedestal 
by a weak-kneed Indian Government, and kept there by an 
unthinking Press. The meetings of the Geneva League of 
Nations, likewise, leave them “stone cold.” They are 
absorbed in questions of pounds, shillings and pence, and 
wondering what further treats may be in store for them, 
thanks to the protracted incompetence and gross extra- 
vagance of Party Politicians who have conducted our country 
to the verge of bankruptcy, plus the unspeakable ineptitude 
of Financiers, who have locked up British capital abroad 
that was urgently needed at home. Owing to the combined 
efforts of these important—though not always intelligent 
persons—a once proud creditor country has been compelled 
to go cap in hand to Paris and New York—whose banking 
system we have always been encouraged to despise—to beg 
the loan, firstly, of £50,000,000, and, secondly, of £80,000,000, 
in order to maintain the par value or our currency. Such 
a transaction speaks for itself on the part of a community 
that has consistently claimed to be the money market of 
the world. It gives us a measure of the capacity prevailing 
in Downing Street and Lombard Street, whose denizens 
demand that we “go nap” on their judgment both in 
political and financial affairs, and they are usually able to 
persuade leading newspapers to take them at their own 
valuation, and to palm them off on the public as the great 
men they are certainly not, After wrapping themselves 
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in a mantle of self-complacency, that few machine guns 
could penetrate, and turning a deaf ear to every warning 
and a blind eye to every fact, Responsible Statesmen suddenly 
succumb to panic and declare the end of the world will be 
upon us unless the British taxpayer consents to be skinned 
of the little left to him by a series of predatory Governments, 
Failing this, some “‘ worshipper of par”’ in Amsterdam may 
question the stability of Sterling! This may be Politics 
and Finance, but it is not magnificent, and we can see small 
excuse for the heroics of the Press which are indistinguishable 
from hysteria. 


WHEN we last went to press, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had 
handed in the resignation of himself and his colleagues to 
the King, who had, of his own initiative, 
travelled from Balmoral to Buckingham Palace 
in order to be ready to deal with any crisis that might occur, 
and which His Majesty’s political experience told him must 
be at hand. By common consent, King George has played 
a notable and invaluable part throughout this business, 
and the prestige thereby accruing to the Crown is a subject 
of immense satisfaction to those who have noted and regretted 
the effort of too many Politicians—Conservatives inter alia 
—to keep the Monarchy in abeyance and to treat it as 
negligible in political affairs. Gladstone was proud to call 
himself “the servant of the Crown ”’—Modern Politicians 
have sought to make the Crown their servant. The role 
of King George during the week-end of August 23rd-25th 
has for ever knocked this nonsense on the head. He realised 
the need of having a Government. He has no responsibility 
either for the personnel or policy of the Coalition that came 
into existence under his auspices. It was an extremely 
difficult situation that confronted him when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald avowed his inability to carry on owing to the 
dissensions in the Cabinet and, under the circumstances, 
the formation of a “ National” Government containing 
representatives from the three Front Benches seemed to be 
the best solution. The Liberals were always eager for any 
Coalition, as it offered their only prospect of ever attaining 
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power. The Conservatives were naturally less keen as they 
were anticipating an early General Election and a triumphant 
majority that would enable them to carry out their con- 
structive National and Imperial programme. But they 
found themselves in a quandary on the collapse of the Labour 
Government as there was undoubtedly a panic in the City, 
and if the over-valued £ sterling was to be preserved, there 
was no time to lose. 


Wir our present fuller knowledge of the division in the 
last Cabinet, whose members were agreed as to nine-tenths of 
Why Not? the new Government’s Economy Programme, 

and who, according to the then Prime Minister, 
only differed as to £14,000,000, we cannot help feeling that 
Mr. MacDonald would have been better advised to allow 
the dissenting Minority to go, and to carry on with a homo- 
geneous Socialist Cabinet whose Retrenchments would obtain 
the support of both Conservatives and Liberals, and thus 
have been sure of success in the House of Commons. Indeed, 
we do not understand why this course was not adopted, 
as it would have been better from every point of view except 
that of the Liberals. We suspect that both Mr. MacDonald 
and the Conservatives greatly overrated the Prime Minister’s 
hold over the Labour Party. The power of the machine 
created and controlled by Mr. Arthur Henderson, was 
correspondingly underrated. It was anticipated that at 
least 100 Socialist M.P.’s would support any Government 
of which Mr. MacDonald was the head. It was never supposed 
for a moment that he would be deserted by all his followers 
save a baker’s dozen, and that the Conservative Party would 
be left “‘to carry the baby ’—to preserve Free Trade, to 
continue Deflation and to postpone Protection, while imposing 
harsh and unnecessary taxation that is no permanent cure 
for our disease. Mr. Baldwin’s followers have shown that 
they understand and appreciate their Leader’s motives in 
joining another Coalition, but they viewed that development 
without enthusiasm, and regard the future with misgivings. 
They were taken completely by surprise when a “ National 
Government” was formed and could not but wonder as 
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Conservatives were sacrificing so much—as both Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain have publicly admitted— 
whether they had made any conditions on joining Mr, 
Snowden, Lord Reading and Sir Herbert Samuel as to who 
should call the tune in fiscal matters. It was a severe dis. 
appointment to learn that the ever-diminishing band of 
Cobdenites—who are said to have been in a small minority 
even in the late Government—were to be allowed to block 
the way to progress and prosperity. The only politicians 
enthusiastic over another Coalition were the Liberals, who 
stood to gain everything and lose nothing. 


It was on August 24th that the Labour Ministry resigned, on 
which Mr. Macdonald was entrusted by the King with the 

task of forming a National Government, 2.e., 
— a Coalition of Socialists, Liberals and Con- 

servatives. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
are understood to have favoured this course for some months 
before the August panic, the Liberals were always breast 
high for it for obvious reasons. The Conservatives were 
notoriously averse for equally obvious reasons, and Mr. 
Baldwin was on record as being emphatically opposed to 
anything of the kind. He had experienced one Coalition 
and thought enough was as good as a feast. But under the 
influence of the emergency, and in the absence of Mr. Lloyd 
George, he waived his objections. Within 36 hours of the 
resignation of the last Government, the new Government 
was formed, and however little enthusiasm its advent aroused 
in Conservative circles, there was general satisfaction when it 
was seen that those large assemblies which have misgoverned 
us for many years were things of the past, and that the incom- 
ing Cabinet was at least a compact and manageable body of 
ten. We shall hope to see no more twenties and twenty-twos, 
who expended themselves on endless Departmental discussions 
and never had time to consider the major questions of policy. 
You cannot govern by a County Council, nor can you retrench 
if your Cabinet is dominated by Spending Departments. 
The ridiculous idea that the Admiralty or War Office—and 
we might add the Foreign Office—loses status unless its head 
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is wasting his time at interminable Cabinet Councils, now at 
last goes by the board. They are now free to concentrate 
on their Departmental business, and need only attend the 
Cabinet when directly involved. 


THE new Cabinet consists of four Socialists, four Conservatives 
and two Liberals. It may have been thought that this 

allotment of offices would more or less represent 
a the division of Parties in the House of Com- 

mons, but this proved not to be the case. 
The Cabinet is thus composed :—Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury ; Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the Council ; Mr. Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; The Marquis of Reading, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Secretary for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies; Lord 
Sankey, Lord Chancellor ; Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secre- 
tary ; Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India; Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health; Sir P. Cunliffe 
Lister, President of the Board of Trade. Why particular 
politicians are appointed to particular offices is always 
something of a mystery. If a Coalition was a national 
necessity it is intelligible that the few faithful Socialists 
standing by the Prime Minister should resume their offices. 
Some of the other appointments are harder to explain. 
Certainly no one can accuse the Conservatives of being 
greedy in grabbing the more important posts. We only 
hope that Mr. Baldwin and his three colleagues will remember 
the fate of Conservative Ministers in the last Coalition, 
who became completely demoralised and developed “ Coalition 
minds,” containing small trace of Conservatism. Mr. Baldwin 
felt constrained to issue a statement justifying his action 
by reference to “a grave national crisis” necessitating the 
formation of a “‘ National Government . . . formed for the 
express purpose of balancing the Budget and restoring 
confidence in ‘ our national credit,’” after which, “it is 
understood ” that ‘‘ Parliament should be dissolved as soon 
as circumstances permit, and . . . each of the parties should 
be left free to place its policy before the electors for their 
approval.” 
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Party meetings immediately followed the announcement of 
the formation of another Coalition. Sir Herbert Samuel had 
an easy task in reconciling the jubilant Liberals 
ear ais to their unexpected return to office. Not a 
few of them were weary and ashamed of the 
ignominious part they had been constrained to play by Mr. 
Lloyd George of ‘‘ Keeping the Socialists in.” They had 
encouraged every form of extravagance, and had specialised 
in various wild-cat schemes involving the taxpayers in 
huge and futile expenditure. They were none the less de- 
lighted to join and support an “ Economy” Government. 
Mr. Baldwin had a far more difficult task than the deputy 
Liberal Leader. When he met the Conservative Peers, 
M.P.’s and Candidates the lack of enthusiasm was apparent, 
and he only secured their approval for what he had done by 
promising an early appeal to the People. Mr. MacDonald 
escaped the necessity of explaining himself to his followers 
for the simple reason that there were practically none for 
him to address. The Labour Party in the House of Commons 
—all except about a dozen—went over, lock, stock and barrel, 
to the T.U.C., which was the effective cause of the break-up 
of the Labour Government, and immediately declared war 
on their successors. More than 150 Socialist M.P.’s are 
Trade Unionist nominees, usually Trade Union officials, who 
had no choice but to obey their bosses, while the remainder 
had not the nerve to face the political machine upon which 
they believed their seats depended. At a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party it was decided to go into Oppo- 
sition, and Mr. Arthur Henderson was elected Leader of the 
Party, a position he is said to have long coveted. Whether 
this was a wise choice it is not for us to say. The case of the 
Opposition is that the late Labour Government was destroyed 
by “a Bankers’ Ramp.” But in his first speech as their 
Leader Mr. Henderson gave this away by declaring :— 
“T am not laying down any complaint against the bankers. I 
would not dream of doing so. I think that the banker is just like any- 


one else. If he has got to find the money for me he ought to be in a 
position to lay down his conditions.” 
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A Jotnt Manifesto was issued by the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Consultative 
Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
giving their version of recent events. This reads strangely 
in the light of what we now know concerning the lengths to 
which Mr. Henderson, Mr. Graham and other ex-Ministers 
were prepared to go in the direction of Economy. Mr. 
Henderson admits to having approved of “ cuts” to the tune 
of £56,000,000, while according to Sir Herbert Samuel the 
Economy Sub-Committee of the late Cabinet put forward 
a “tentative” scheme involving economies aggregating 
£78,000,000. Both Mr. Henderson and Mr. Graham, be it 
remembered, were members of this Sub-Committee. The 
Joint Manifesto, however, ignored all this. “A financial 
crisis” had brought about the “sudden resignation of the 
Labour Government,’ upon which “forces in finance and 
politics ” had ‘“‘ made demands which no Labour Government 
could accept.”’ ‘‘ A new Coalition Government, for which the 
Labour Movement repudiates all responsibility,” was “‘ deter- 
mined to attack the standard of living of the workers in order 
to meet a situation caused by a policy pursued by private 
banking interests in the control of which the public has no 
part.” A “complete change of national policy’ was to be 
enforced, “‘ primarily because financial interests have decided 
that this country is setting a bad example to other countries 
in taxing the rich to provide for the necessities of the poor.” 
“Unemployment benefit” was “attacked on the ground 
that it strengthens resistance to wage reductions. These are 
the motives which impel the new Coalition in its policy of 
drastic cuts in social expenditure.” In parenthesis we may 
enquire whether such motives “impelled ’’ Mr. Henderson 
and his colleagues on the Front Opposition Bench to approve 
of nine-tenths of these “cuts”? ? The justification offered 
for the proposed economies “‘is the existence of a financial 
crisis which has been aggravated beyond measure by de- 
liberately alarmist statements in the Press and by the fact 
that a protracted campaign has created the impression abroad 
that Great Britain is on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
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WE agree in one respect with the Joint Manifestants. Unduly 
alarmist statements have undeniably been made abroad 

concerning our solvency, of which the most 
Mr. sensational was Mr. Arthur Henderson’s sug- 
oe gestion in French official circles in July that 

if Germany declared a moratorium Great 
Britain might be compelled to follow suit. Such an alarming 
admission by the British Foreign Minister created no little 
concern in Paris, and undoubtedly stimulated the gold exodus 
from London. This story has been retailed first by the 
Daily Telegraph, and subsequently by the Morning Post, 
neither of which are given to invention. It has been 
vehemently denied on Mr. Henderson’s behalf by the Foreign 
Office. We reaffirm it, and invite the T.U.C. and associated 
bodies to put it in their pipes and smoke it. ‘‘ Nothing could 
be further from the truth,” according to the Joint Manifesto, 
“than the suggestion that Great Britain is bankrupt. Four 
thousand millions of British capital are invested abroad. 
Great Britain is still one of the greatest creditor countries. 
We are still adding to our capital assets. The taxable capacity 
of the country has not been exhausted.” The “ immediate 
situation ” could be met “‘ without depleting the slender means 
of the poor and without restricting national and local expendi- 
ture directed to the development of the country’s resources.” 
Were ‘the will present we could overcome the immediate 
difficulty by mobilizing the country’s foreign investments, 
by a temporary suspension of the Sinking Fund, by taxing 
fixed interest bearing securities, and other unearned income 
which had benefited by the fall in prices, and by measures 
to reduce the burden of War Debts.”” These may or may not 
be sensible suggestions. All we need say of them for the 
moment is that they were not the programme of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Co. when in office. Then they were all for 
“cuts.” Now they would cut “the cuts.” 


As there was no Party meeting for Mr. MacDonald to address, 
he wrote a personal letter to every Labour M.P. giving his 
version of recent events and justifying the line he had 
taken. It was an appeal to his former followers ‘“ to think 
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over the situation without prejudice or passion before reach- 
ing their decision as to which way they will take.” As such 

it was a wasted effort—the bosses had spoken 
Mr. ‘ and the bossed obeyed. The Prime Minister 
a $ stated that for “‘ weeks past ” he had ‘“‘ watched 

a situation of increasing difficulty.” Questions 
of international finance were “very complex, and I have 
consulted every shade of opinion. It is clear that in the 
midst of the world depression, whatever its cause, fears have 
arisen abroad as to the stability of our credit, and the Budget 
estimates have fallen short most seriously. If our financial 
stability is endangered and a run made on our financial 
resources the consequences are too terrible to envisage.” 
This ‘‘ made temporary retrenchment inevitable and imposes 
some amount of common sacrifice.” A “ slowing down”? of 
programmes making “large drafts upon national credit” 
and involving “ borrowing at a time when the market is so 
much against us can no more be averted than a similar course 
of action can be avoided by you individually if your income 
is suddenly diminished.” He could have added that the 
late Labour Cabinet were unanimous on this point—as we 
know now that the White Paper of economies was, apart 
from a single item, their programme. As regards the Un- 
employment Benefit, or dole, on which that Cabinet split, 
Mr. MacDonald invited Socialist M.P.s to appreciate “‘ that 
a reduction of 10 per cent. on this charge when cost of living 
is taken into account will still leave unemployment benefits 
1} per cent. better than they were two years ago; and the 
alternative to immediate action for restoring credit would 
be a drop in these benefits which would be more likely to 
reach 50 per cent. than 10 per cent.—if, indeed, a Govern- 
ment charged to meet such a situation could have continued 
them at all.” 


Mr. MacDonatp added that, “apart from the danger to 

world trade . . . from reactions in other countries, it means 

iv, that the industrial life and standard of living 
e 


Outcasts” of our people will drop to a tragic level.” 
This was “no time for considering blame, 
for reorganising banking, for dealing with the causes of the 
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international trade slump. Swift measures must be taken 
to avert the crisis. . . . To restore the necessary confidence 
it is necessary to balance the Budget, and the problem is how 
to spread the burden involved equally throughout the com- 
munity, and in the process do as little damage as possible, 
to our trade.” The crisis had approached with rapid strides 
“* Latterly it had become a question of hours, and shelter 
had to be found immediately.”” The Labour Government 
had failed to agree, ‘‘ and we had to face the consequences,” 
i.e., to form a National Government. There had been “no 
‘bankers’ ramp’ and no hostility to a Labour Government.” 
Mr. MacDonald concluded by saying that everything would 
be explained when Parliament met, and that once the emer- 
gency was over the Labour Party “ will be left untrammelled 
as to its policy and programme,” and begging that “ very 
hard issues . . . may be dispassionately considered.” But 
there is little dispassion among Labour bosses, and orders 
were issued from Labour headquarters for a heresy hunt. 
Mr. MacDonald was repudiated by the Labour executive of 
his constituency, and ejected from the Socialist Party in 
Hampstead. Mr. J. H. Thomas was discarded by the Labour 
bosses of Derby and deprived of his pension by the Railway 
Union he has served so ungrudgingly and only too successfully 
for many years. Nothing could be done by the tyrants to 
Mr. Snowden, who announced his impending retirement from 
the House of Commons. Our readers will appreciate the 
witty verses ‘‘ The Outcasts,” contributed to this number 
by a distinguished member on the staff of Punch. 


THANKS to the labours of the May Economy Committee 
and the projected measures of the defunct Cabinet, the new 
Government had a comparatively easy task in 
preparing their programme for presentation to 
Parliament, which was able to assemble on 
September 8th—a fortnight after the change of regime. The 
Conservatives and Liberals took possession of the Ministerial 
benches, while the Socialists, apart from the faithful few, 
went into opposition. After reading a message from the 
King (who had just set a noble example to his subjects by 
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voluntarily relinquishing £50,000 of his Civil List) in which 
His Majesty ‘“‘ recommends” his “faithful Commons” to 
provide the necessary taxation and effect the economies 
desired by Ministers, Mr. MacDonald moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of Ways and Means to consider 
the raising of Supply. He recapitulated the events that led 
up to the present crisis. On August 8th a statement had 
reached him that the Bank of England was alarmed by the 
outflow of deposits that threatened the gold reserve. By 
the third week in August the credits that had been obtained 
were practically exhausted. In fact, there was something 
like “‘a typhoon” approaching which, unless averted, would 
leave widely strewn wreckage behind. They had to face 
realities and act promptly without regard to party machines. 
There was no time to fiddle while Rome was burning. They 
had either to deal with it as a temporary emergency matter, 
with courage and decision, or stand aside and allow destruc- 
tion to come. A loan was urgent, and in order to get it the 
Budget had to be balanced and unemployment finance put 
on a sound basis. The formation of the new Government 
had given the country “a breathing space.” “It is our duty 
to remain here and your duty to keep us here until the crisis 
is past, until the world is convinced once again that sterling 
is unassailable, and that the wages of our workpeople are 
free from the destructive influences that have threatened 
them lately.”” Then followed the first of a series of debates in 
which His Majesty’s Opposition cut a particularly pitiable 
figure. Their Back Benchers were positively idiotic in their 
insulting and imbecile interjections, while their Front Benchers 
occupied the ludicrous position of vehemently assailing a 
programme of taxation and economy they had initiated. 
Sir Herbert Samuel was able to remind them that they might 
run away from their public duties, but they could not run 
away from themselves. In the first division, which was treated 
as a vote of confidence, the Government had the comfortable 
majority of 60 (309—249). 


Mr. SNowDEN, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new 
Coalition Government, opened the Emergency Budget in a 
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crowded House of Commons on September 10th. What- 
ever we may think of his proposals, everyone must admire 
the public spirit and courage with which this 
frail and suffering man tackled his subject 
and faced the ordeal that was aggravated 
by the snarls and sneers and childish interruptions of his 
quondam friends and admirers now arrayed in sullen and 
hostile opposition. It was in recognition of these personal 
aspects of his performance that the Ministerialists rose en 
masse at the close of his speech and gave him such an ovation 
as no tax-gatherer had previously received. As regards the 
policy of the Budget, every thinking Conservative must have 
felt that the line of most resistance had been sought and the 
line of least resistance avoided in obedience to the dictates 
of moth-eaten dogmas that have long ceased to control public 
opinion. The British Budget may be balanced, but with 
British trade hopelessly unbalanced, we have no permanent 
security against a recurrence of the recent “crisis”; and the 
“flight from the pound” which keeps responsible statesmen 
and irresponsible financiers awake at night, may set in a year 
hence with renewed momentum when it is seen that, despite 
Draconian taxation—perhaps on account of it—we are not 
paying our way. This is described in the Press as “ the last 
Free Trade Budget ’”’; and in many respects it is the worst of 
the entire series, as it dives more deeply than its predecessors 
into the depleted pockets of the most over-taxed people on 
the face of the earth. We are called upon to grin and bear 
it. We have no option to do otherwise as no one with any 
regard for the national interests can wish to play into the 
hands of Mr. Arthur Henderson and Co. and their anti- 
National cohorts. But we should “ grin” more if we could 
persuade ourselves that Snowden finance would lift our 
country out of the Slough of Despond. 


Emergency 
Budget 


Mr. SNOWDEN began by declaring: “I rise to discharge one 
of the most disagreeable tasks that have ever fallen to my 
Unbalanced lot.” He recalled the warning he gave the 

House of Commons last February as to “ the 
serious budgetary position ’”’ which he had repeated in July 
on the eve of adjournment, adding :— 
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“An unbalanced Budget is regarded as one of the symptoms of 
national financial instability. When the depressed countries of 
Europe were in financial difficulties, and when help came to them 
from outside, it was always made a condition of such help that they 
should set their budgetary position in order. 

“It is undoubtedly the fact that foreign countries have been 
looking with nervousness upon the national financial position of this 
country; but I would point out to the House that apart from that, 
apart from all foreign implications, an unbalanced Budget is a very 
serious thing for this country itself. Apart altogether from outside 
opinion, it would be necessary for ourselves to put our financial position 
into one of undoubted security and stability.” 


The serious question always was whether a country was 
taking steps to balance its Budget, as failing these “ grave 
doubts arise as to the financial stability of the country.” 
For some time past we as a nation had been “ living beyond 
our means, and living to a considerable extent upon our 
capital.” In parenthesis we may point out that this is 
exactly what Lord Rothermere has been saying for at least 
ten years without being able to get a hearing from any 
Front Bench man in any party. Mr. Snowden told the House 
of Commons that “seven years ago the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund was paying its way. It was paying off 
debt. This year it is costing the Exchequer about 
£100,000,000.”" The national income had fallen rapidly. 
There was now approximately 3,000,000 persons, “‘ one-time 
producers, now inactive.” Profits upon which revenue and 
expenditure largely depend had fallen by 20 per cent. in 
recent years and “in many industries wages are being paid 
out of capital.” That was the problem he had to solve, 
and it could only be solved in two ways—“ either by reducing 
expenditure or by increasing taxation or by a combination 
of both.” We had laboured under the delusion “ during the 
last few years in these times of unparalleled depression that 
we can maintain the expenditure of prosperous times.” 
(What a reflection on Responsible Statesmanship, so-called ! 
What a cruel deception has been practised upon an ignorant 
and credulous public!) Our total national and local expendi- 
ture was now “ very nearly one-third of the total national 


income . . . the country must face up to the position, and 
I am going to do it this afternoon,” 
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THEN followed the important announcement that borrowing 
for the Unemployment Fund and the Road Fund must 
stop, after which Mr. Snowden gave his revised 
estimate for this year and next year, based 
on the existing taxes and expenditure. In 
the current year there had been a sharp fall in the revenue, 
since the April Budget, of £29,000,000. Under the Hoover 
Plan of War Debt suspension our revenue would lose another 
£30,000,000—making, altogether, £59,000,000 ; against which 
must be put £13,500,000 of interest on our American Debt 
and £5,750,000 of Sinking Fund on that debt. The cessation 
of borrowing for Road and Unemployment Funds involved 
£34,000,000. There were supplementary estimates of 
£813,000. Altogether the estimated deficit on this year’s 
Budget was £74,700,000. This figure is serious enough in 
all conscience. It gives us an inkling of the capacity with 
which our national affairs have been managed. But it is a 
mere fleabite as compared with the estimated deficit next 
year which Mr. Snowden put at “the appalling figure of 
£170,000,000 ’”—.e., actually £50,000,000 more than the 
£120,000,000 of the famous May Report. With a deficit of 
£74,000,000 this year and £170,000,000 next year, “large 
economies are essential, and so are heavy increases of taxa- 
tion.” The details of the economies proposed would be found 
in a White Paper, so the speaker contented himself with the 
shattering remark that “ Nine-tenths of the items under 
which economies are proposed were adopted and approved 
by the late Government ” (which, be it remembered, included 
Mr. Henderson and his colleagues now in Opposition). The 
economies would amount to £70,000,000, of which £22,000,000 
would fall this year. The Sinking Fund would be reduced 
from £50,000,000 to £32,500,000. After taking into account 
the Economies of £22,000,000 on this year’s expenditure and 
saving £13,500,000 on this year’s Sinking Fund, there was 
a net deficit of £39,000 this year and £80,000,000 next year, 
and to balance the Budget for 1931-2 and 1932-3 additional 
taxation must be imposed to yield those sums :— 


“T must look to direct taxation to provide the greater part of 
this, and it is impossible to find the requisite sum in the field of direct 
taxation without raising the Income Tax. 


Borrowing 
Must Stop 
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‘I propose to increase the standard rate for the current year by 
6d., making it 5s. in the £.” 


As a relief to industry for this additional burden, there 
would be an allowance of 10 per cent. added to the present 
allowance for depreciation of plant and of 
machinery. Besides increasing the standard 
rate of income tax, Mr. Snowden proposed to revise “ the 
various personal and other allowances which determine the 
scope and graduation of the tax.”” This would greatly enlarge 
the net and bring within the scope of the tax “a very large 
number of persons with incomes up to nearly £500 a year 
who at present pay no income tax or a very small sum.” 
Secondly, it would permit “a wider differentiation between 
earned and unearned income than obtains at present.” 
These revised personal allowances were set forth in detail 
by the speaker and are being keenly discussed in many 
households, which should realise that they are part of the 
price we pay for ‘“‘ Free Trade.”” From increased income tax 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipated £25,000,000 
this year and £51,500,000 in a full year. Besides the increased 
standard rate, up to 5s. in the £, the surtax payer who already 
pays up to 12s. 6d. in the £ would be called upon for an 
extra 10 per cent. on his total surtax bill, which would produce 
£4,000,000 this year and £6,000,000 in a full year, making a 
total increase from income tax and surtax of £29,000,000 this 
year and £57,500,000 hereafter. This should help even the 
richest men trained in the Manchester School to do some clear 
thinking on the incidence of Cobdenism. The rest of the 
new taxes were commonplace, and according to intelligent 
newspaper anticipation. The beer duty is to be increased 
by ld. a pint, yielding £4,000,000 this year and £10,000,000 
afterwards. The Customs duty on tobacco would be raised 
from 8s. 10d. per lb. to 9s. 6d.; increase 8d., producing 
£2,100,000 this year and £4,000,000 in a full year. Petrol 
would pay another 2d. per gallon, making a total duty of 8d. 
and bringing in £7,500,000 in a full year, and £4,000,000 this 
year. The Entertainment Tax would be increased so as to 
bring in another £1,000,000 this year and £2,500,000 after- 
wards. We have sometimes wondered why the Entertain- 
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ment Tax has not been extended to golf, which is played by 
nearly all rich men who could easily pay 1 shilling per round 
and 2s. 6d. whenever they got bunkered. The proceeds 
would run into millions. 


Mr. SNOWDEN was now in a position to balance his Budget 
for the current year. Estimated deficit £74,000,000. This 
Balanced year’s economies, £22,000,000. Saving on 
Debt Redemption, £13,700,000. New Taxa- 
tion: Inland Revenue, £29,000,000; Customs and Excise, 
£11,500,000. Altogether, £76,200,000 to meet a deficit of 
£74,000,679. Estimated surplus on new basis of taxation, 
£1,500,000. For next year he had estimated a deficit of 
£170,000,000. Towards this Economies would contribute 
£70,000,000, Debt Saving £20,000,000, New Taxation— 
Inland Revenue £57,500,000, Customs and _ Excise 
£24,000,000. Total £171,500,000, leaving an estimated sur- 
plus of £1,500,000. Mr. Snowden stated that the Finance 
Bill would include clauses designed to facilitate the conversion 
of 5 per cent. War Loan to a lower rate of interest, which has 
hitherto been impossible. The speaker prudently added :—- 
“‘ conversion such as this, in its magnitude, is by far the greatest thing 
that has ever been undertaken in the history of the world. It will 
take some months to carry through, and therefore I am not allowing 
anything from this saving in this year’s Budget.” 
Mr. Snowden concluded his “‘ very unpleasant task ”’ involving 
proposals ‘‘ admittedly drastic and disagreeable,” by referring 
to “the most amazing evidence of the willingness of the 
nation, men and women of all classes to make their con- 
tribution to this effort.” Our readers may appreciate the 
intellectual calibre of the Socialist Opposition from their 
fatuous interjections. We quote the Daily Telegraph 
report :— 

“This morning my post was like the post on every day for weeks 
past. Old-age pensioners—(a Socialist : ‘‘ Shame ! ”’)—have returned 
their pension books —(a Socialist: “‘ What about Lord Nelson’s ? ”’). 
War pensioners have offered to forgo their pension for the year. 

““ National War Savings Certificates have been returned cancelled. 
(A Socialist: “‘What about the Duke of Westminster.”) Postal 


orders, large and small, pour in. (Socialist uproar.) Children even 
have sent from their savings boxes shillings and _half-crowns— 
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(Ministerial cheers)—to help the nation in its need. Factory girls 
have come to me—(Socialist cries of ‘‘ Oh ! ’’)—with collections taken 
in the workshops, and to-day, following many other similar gifts, 
I received a Five per Cent. War Loan bond for £1,000 to be cancelled. 
(Ministerial cheers.) 

“These proposals that I have submitted give everybody the 
opportunity of contributing. (Ironical Socialist cheers.) I have 
tried as best I could to spread the burden of the sacrifice as fairly and 
as evenly as human ingenuity can devise. To balance a Budget with 
a deficit of £170,000,000, to spend as we are doing this year at the 
expense of the Exchequer something like £100,000,000 for the relief 
of unemployment—(Socialist cries of ‘‘ Why not ? ’’)—is an achieve- 
ment which no country in the world has ever attempted. (Ministerial 
cheers.) The House of Commons will, I believe, accept these proposals, 
the country will accept them—(Socialist uproar)—and, in doing so 
they will show to the world an example of the indomitable British 
spirit in the face of difficulty. 

‘All our past proclaims our future: Shakespeare’s voice and 
Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this our chosen and 
chainless land, 
Bear us witness. Come the world against her, England yet 
shall stand.’ 

“In the middle of his quotation, Mr. Kirkwood (Soc., Dumbarton 

Burghs) asked ‘ What about Dick Turpin?’ (Opposition cheers.).”’ 


No wender the Conservatives and Liberals replied to these 


unseemly and imbecile interruptions by cheering the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the echo. 


Detatts of the proposed economies, of which most come 
in force on October Ist, were set forth in the White Paper, 
issued at the close of Mr. Snowden’s speech. 
They cover an enormous field, and the need 
for their enforcement gives us the measure of 
the capacity with which national affairs have been transacted 
of late years, and, we claim, justifies everything that The 
National Review has persistently said concerning the calibre 
of Front Bench politicians, for all parties have competed in 
the Rake’s Progress. Now they have to take their medicine, 
as well as many other innocent victims of Governmental 
extravagance, whose only offence consists in having tolerated 
political incompetence and extravagance. The chief “ cuts ” 
are :— 
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MINISTERS’ SALARIES : 
£5,000 and over—20 per cent. cut ; 
£2,000 to £5,000—15 per cent. cut ; 
Below £2,000—10 per cent. cut. 


SALARIES OF M.P.’s.—10 per cent. cut. 


SALARIES OF JUDGES AND OFFICERS OF THE CROWN SERVICES : 
£5,000 and over—20 per cent. cut ; 
£2,000 to £5,000—10 per cent. cut ; 
Below £2,000—cuts according to May Committee recommendations. 


Crvit SERvIcE— provision for five-point drop on September Ist to 
stand. 


DEFENCE SERVICES : 
Review of preferential bonus of 2s. to 4s. a week paid in Royal 
dockyards and Ordnance factories since 1924. 
Application of 1925 rates to all personnel. 
Revision of pay and pensions of officers in accordance with cost 
of living index (11 per cent. cut on October Ist). 


EDUCATION : 
Teachers’ salaries—15 per cent. cut. 
Abolition of 50 per cent. minimum limit of grant for elementary 
education. 
Reduction of growth of education expenditure. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : 
Reduction of panel fees from 9s. to 8s., together with reduction 
of one-ninth in remuneration to insurance chemists. 


Po.ice.—Graduated pay reductions for a year, commencing from 
5s. a week for constables earning from 70s. to 75s. 


AGRICULTURE.—Reduction of provision for 1932 by £580,000 for 
England and Wales and £75,000 for Scotland. 


THE important revision of Unemployment Insurance is thus 
summarised :— 


Unemployment Reduction of weekly benefit rates (except for depen- 
Insurance dent child) by 10 per cent. 

Increase of weekly contributions for men to 10d. each 
from employers, employed, and Exchequer, with corresponding 
increases for women and other contributors. 

Limitation of benefit (as distinct from transitional payments) to 26 
weeks in a benefit year. 
A needs test for transitional payments after insurance benefits have 
expired. 
No borrowing beyond the statutory limit already authorised ; sums 
necessary to balance the fund to be provided by Exchequer grant 
out of current revenue. 
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That many provisions of the Budget are sufficiently harsh 
to be described as brutal, as it is described in Sir Ernest 
Petter’s timely article further on in this number, goes without 
saying. That the economies—many of which would be 
unnecessary if the problem had been differently tackled— 
will be less than no assistance in alleviating the industrial 
impasse which, in our opinion, is immeasurably more im- 
portant than the sterling panic, is clear from the damaging 
admission of Coalition Ministers in the House of Commons 
(September 14th) that this legislation may be expected to 
increase unemployment. God help us, as we seem to be 
unable to help ourselves ! 


WE cannot pretend to admire the contents of the Budget, 
however keenly we appreciate the indomitable spirit of its 
author and resent the antics of the howling 
mob of fanatics who tried to make his task 
impossible. If taxation were a serious substitute for trade 
we should be prepared to admit that Mr. Snowden had done 
wisely and well. But we cannot see how any item in the 
extensive programme of economies or any one of the new 
taxes can confer the least benefit on British trade and industry, 
though we can conceive that some of the Retrenchments 
and several of the taxes may accentuate an already intolerable 
position. That patient beast of burden, the British Tax- 
payer, is called upon to make further heavy sacrifices in order 
to save the pound sterling, alias Deflation, and to perpetuate 
Free Imports, miscalled Free Trade, against which there is a 
widespread and ever-growing revolt, not only on the part 
of Protectionists, but on the part of Free Traders, who have 
at last learnt that their favourite slogan, ‘“‘ Take care of the 
Imports and the Exports will take care of themselves,” is 
not merely fallacious, but false. Financiers who have been 
the mainstay of the Manchester School equally appreciate 
the fact that the safety of sterling depends on our discarding 
unrestricted Free Imports, because, if persisted in, this 
perilous infatuation can only bring fresh “crises” and 


Comment 


another “ flight from the pound.” What has caused the 
latest revulsion against Cobdenism is the tardy discovery 
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that those “invisible exports ’—by which for many years 
advocates of fiscal reform were “ shut up ”—no longer play 
their reputed part in balancing imports, because, like many 
other things they are vanishing under the combined influence 
of ‘‘ Free Trade” and the Gold Standard. Things have 
reached a pretty pass when we find an ardent “ Free 
Trader ”—Mr. Runciman-—advocating a total prohibition of 
luxury imports in order to counteract the ever-increasing 
adverse trade balance. 


Tue reader may not unnaturally say to us, “If you object 
to Mr. Snowden’s plans for dealing with the crisis, what 
would you do in his place? It is easy to 
criticise, but less easy to construct.” This is 
a fair question. meriting a plain answer. 
The problem has been dealt with more than once in The 
National Review and we gladly recur to it. We should take 
one important leaf out of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
book. He proposes to reduce the £50,000,000 Sinking Fund 
to £32,000,000. We should, for the time being, reduce it to 
zero. Then we should take a leaf out of the book of the 
Bank of England, which only the other day, despite the 
gold drain and menace to the pound sterling, increased its 
Note Issue by £15,000,000—being no doubt “rattled” by 
the effect of restricted currency on commodity prices. We 
should increase the Note Issue by £100,000,000, though, if 
we saw signs of panic among the old women in and around 
Lombard Street we should do it in instalments of £15,000,000, 
as they appear able to stomach this figure. We should 
subsequently increase it by another £100,000,000. We 
should, of course, carefully watch the effect of this on prices, 
so as not to run any risk of the insanity of inflation such 
as Germany and other countries have courted, our object 
being to counteract the present insanity of deflation, which 
lies at the root of our troubles, as is so convincingly set forth 
in the Macmillan Report, though the Macmillanites had not 
the nerve to say so in so many words. In the third place, 
we should impose a threefold tariff on foreign imports, a 
revenue tariff of 10 per cent., coupled with Safeguarding 


An 
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Duties up to 40 per cent., plus an anti-Dumping law. By 
such measures we should secure an aggregate of approxi- 
mately £100,000,000, which could be supplemented by some 
of the Retrenchments in the Snowden Budget. We should 
impose no new taxes on any section of the community, nor 
should we increase old ones. We regard the British taxpayer 
as having long since “ done his bit.”” We should deal with 
this hideous unemployment sore by developing employment 
through the effective reservation of the Home Market for 
the Home Producer, whether capitalist or wage-earner. 
Within six months the tide of adversity would be turned and 
the sun of prosperity shining on our country. Jobs would 
be running after men instead of men reduced to the Dole, 
which would gradually become an insignificant factor in our 
national economy. 


ONE other step of the utmost importance would instantly 
be taken if we had any say in public affairs. Side by side 
with the revolt against Cobdenism, there has 
been an equally significant revolt against the 
madness of trying to force the whole world to do business 
on a gold basis. This has involved the destruction of the 
money of the great silver-using countries with whom that 
metal has been immemorially money. It is of the utmost 
urgency from every point of view to restore the silver currency 
of India and China, which has been shattered by demonetisa- 
tion, and thus being allowed to share in the common com- 
modity slump which the destruction of its purchasing power 
has materially aggravated. We could not hope to put the 
case more clearly and simply than it was lately put in the 
Evening Standard (September 9th) by Sir Hugo Cunliffe 
Owen, the Chairman of the great British-American Tobacco 
Company. He can hardly be dismissed as “a currency 
crank ”’ by the Bourbons who are allowed to direct the policy 
of too many newspapers. Even the Flapper voter should 
be able to understand Sir Hugo’s contention and demand. 
As he points out :— 


“The world is divided from a money point of view into two parts. 
“The western nations—who have gold as their standard of value 
—and who comprise about two-fifths of the world’s population. 
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“The eastern and some Central American nations—who have 
silver as their standard of value—and who total about three-fifths 
of the world’s population. 

“We and other western nations have, by our own short-sighted 
policy allowed silver to fall to such a price that the eastern nations 
can no longer buy from us. 

“In other words, by our own actions we have lost three-fifths of 
our customers. 

“What happens to a shopkeeper who suddenly loses three-fifths 
of his buyers ? 

“He is on the road to bankruptcy. 

“Precisely the same thing is true of the western nations. 

“Unless they do something quickly to get back their eastern 
customers, they are on the same road. 

“Silver sells now at around 13d. per ounce. 

“Let the western nations call a conference now to deal with this 
silver question, and raise the price to 25d. an ounce. 

“Tt can be done in many ways, some of which are quite simple. 

“The price of silver is at the root of the world depression. 

“Why not let Great Britain take the lead in correcting the evil ? ” 


Why, indeed, do we hesitate ?—presumably, owing to the 
veto of the Treasury and the Bank of England. 


THE Government’s Economy Bill received a Second Reading 
on September 15th by a substantially similar majority to that 

on the vote of confidence, viz., 310—253. 
aa This important measure authorised the issue 

of Orders in Council to effect the vast economies 
rendered necessary by many years of improvidence and 
recklessness. In moving this measure the Prime Minister 
admitted that the procedure of the Bill was as drastic as the 
Bill itself. Only his sense of national urgency would have 
induced him to agree to it. He reminded the House that 
while the present Government proposed economies aggre- 
gating £70,000,000, the late Labour Government had 
suggested “cuts”? amounting to £56,000,000. As regards 
unemployment benefit—t.e., the dole—the new Government 
had preferred the straightforward course of making a per- 
centage reduction instead of reducing it by “ invisible” 
means, and they had averted the risk of a devalued currency. 
Mr, Clynes, from the Opposition Front Bench, who previously 
passed for being an amiable and well-meaning man, re- 
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sponded in so bitter a speech as to suggest that he realised 
he had got into the wrong camp and knew he was “ backing a 
loser.”” Mr. MacDonald, according to his former colleague, 
having been once “a House of Commons man,” was now 
“an Orders in Council man.” He declared that those Labour 
ex-Ministers who had “ offered their resignation as the price 
of freedom,” believed that the Budget could have been 
balanced without injustices if they had not been subjected 
to outside political and financial pressure. Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
who is not accustomed to take things lying down, pulverised 
the Opposition Front Bench by disclosing that the economies 
which the Labour Government provisionally approved were, 
with the exception of those relating to unemployment allow- 
ances, identical with those now proposed by the present 
Government. Furthermore, he stated that as regards un- 
employment insurance his former colleagues had considered 
reducing the period of benefit from 52 to 26 weeks, and a 
means test for transitional benefit. Sir Herbert Samuel went 
even one better, as he mentioned that the Economy Sub- 
Committee of the last Cabinet had produced a “tentative ”’ 
economy programme of £78,000,000. As both Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Graham were members of this Sub-Committee it 
may be gathered how little these discussions raised their 
prestige or endeared them to their supporters. 


EVERYTHING that happens in the Navy nearly concerns the 
Nation, for even those of us who never see the sea realise 
what we owe to the Fleet. No slight sensation 
The Navy 

was consequently caused by the announcement 
that “ unrest ” in the Atlantic Fleet had caused the suspension 
of its exercises. This news was contained in the following 
communiqué from the Admiralty (published September 16th) : 
The Senior Officer, Atlantic Fleet, has reported that the promulga- 
tion of the reduced rates of naval pay has led to unrest among a pro- 

portion of the lower ratings. 


In consequence of this he has deemed it desirable to suspend the 
programme of exercises of the Fleet and to recall the ships to harbour 
while investigations are being made into representations of the hardship 
occasioned by certain of the cuts in pay, in order that these may be 
reported for the consideration of the Board of Admiralty. 
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Later, a further official statement was issued as follows :— 
Their Lordships have approved of the exercises of the Atlantic 
Fleet being temporarily suspended while certain representations of 
hardship under new rates of pay are being investigated for the con- 
sideration of their Lordships. 
Let us say at once that we deplore all “cuts” in the pay 
of Army and Navy and Police Force, none of whom are over- 
paid or have any responsibility for the crisis that has been 
brought about by political extravagance combined with 
financial imbecility. If it was necessary as a political demon- 
stration to bring the fighting forces under the axe, economies 
should have been nominal and confined to the more highly 
paid. We deeply regret that there should be any “ unrest ” 
on any British ship, and we should have thought it might 
have been dealt with more unobtrusively than in this case, 
but we speak without any inside knowledge of the facts. It 
takes a lot to stir up the British bluejacket to demonstrate, 
but whenever Englishmen feel that they are being unfairly 
treated they are liable to be heard from. It is stated that 
an able seaman’s pay is to drop from 4s. a day to 3s., 1.¢., 
by 25 per cent., and an ordinary seaman’s from 2s. 9d. to 
2s., 2.€., a “ cut” of 27 per cent. They are alleged to contrast 
this with other cuts, and to feel that they are not getting a 
square deal. Their reputed grievances are being investigated. 


99 


Au the reports of Mr. Lloyd George’s health are encouraging. 
He is now convalescing in the country after his severe 
operation, from which we sincerely hope he 
will speedily recover. But these cases usually 
take more time than the patient expects, and 
just as he or she thinks that the trouble is over, some com- 
plication is liable to set in and throw things back. Mr. Lloyd 
George will be exceptionally lucky if he is well by the New 
Year, and though Lord Crewe is said to have entered the 
present Coalition in order to keep a place warm for the 
Welsh Wizard, we shall be surprised if the latter is able to 
take advantage of his follower’s complaisance. If Mr. Lloyd 
George was to be hors de combat, he has chosen a golden 
moment for inactivity, if we assume the desirability of forming 
another Coalition. It would not have been possible for the 
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Conservatives to have joined any Cabinet of which he was 
a member. This is not surprising after their experiences of 
the last Coalition, which collapsed ignominiously at the Carlton 
Club in October, 1922. Mr. Lloyd George is more distrusted 
by Conservatives than any living politician. He is regarded 
as having laid the train of most of the difficulties from which 
we are now suffering. He made the very word “ Coalition ” 
so stink in the nostrils of the British public that when another 
Coalition arises its members call it by every name but the 
right one. It was Mr. Lloyd George’s Government that 
embarked on that mad policy of Deflation that has paralysed 
us ever since. It was he who, via the agency of Lord Reading, 
arranged the American tribute in 1917, which hangs like a 
millstone round our necks. It was he who started India 
on the down grade with his preposterous Montague-Chelmsford 
programme. He dismembered the United Kingdom. He 
was the embodiment of extravagance and possessed the 
foresight of the ostrich. While hoping for his restoration 
to health, we devoutly trust we shall never see him in Downing 
Street again. For him to join an “‘ Economy ” Government 
would be to make it ridiculous. Some prophets anticipate 
that he will shortly “move to the Left” and join Mr. 
Henderson—with a view to displacing him. We don’t mind 
what he does so long as he does not “ move to the Right.” 


TuHE latest rebel against Cobdenism is no less a person than 
Lord Inchcape, whose cogent article in the Daily Mail (Sep- 

tember 14th), entitled “Why I have thrown 
Tie over Free Trade,” has made a deep impression 

on the public. Lord Inchcape has not only 
been an ardent and convinced “ Free Trader” throughout 
his long, eventful, and prosperous life, but he was always 
unable to contain his contempt for those who ventured to 
challenge this hallowed and hoary superstition. There comes, 
however, a moment when even the most determined devotee 
realises that the idol has feet of clay and we have long won- 
dered when the eyes of the Chairman of the great P. & O., 
who is one of the biggest business men of our time, would 
hold out against the advancing tide that is overwhelming the 
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Manchester School. Lord Inchcape’s conversion is whole. 
hearted and complete and he is to be warmly congratulated 
for the large-minded way in which he discards the shibboleths 
that have almost sunk his ship :— 


‘ T have been all my life a believer in the commercial and economic 
value of Free Trade. But I do not hesitate, in the conditions in which 
Great Britain finds herself to-day, to admit the financial expediency 
of a tariff for the protection of British industry and agriculture. Such 
a measure would give the arable farmer a new charter and bring back 
to the land a substantial number of men and women accustomed to 
rural life who are now idle. 

“Tt should arrest and reverse the decline in home production 
(between 1924-25 and 1929-30 the value of home-grown crops of corn, 
potatoes and hops fell from 40 millions to 27 millions), and it would 
reduce the volume of imported foodstuffs.” 


Lord Inchcape admits : 


“Under a tariff internal prices might, and probably would, rise 
slightly, but this would be off-set by increased employment and the 
fiscal advantage of reduced imports. In the long run, with our factories 
working at their capacity, we might hope to produce a surplus of goods 
exportable at world prices, with an increased reaction towards a credit 
balance of trade and a further reduction of the unemployment drain on 
the national purse.” 


After emphasising the gravity of the present crisis and the 
need of “‘ sacrifices from all’ including the dole-drawer and 
the holder of War Loan, the writer turns to the subject of 
War Debts and Reparations, the settlement of which would 
** seem to lie in the hands of America.” 


In a caustic passage which offers a pleasing contrast to the 
conventional effusiveness of London newspapers, Lord Inch- 
cape observes :— 

“‘ America has, unwittingly, drawn upon herself the 
punishment of an intemperate dyspeptic. 

“* The tender of goods and services by the debtor countries is, against 
America’s tariff wall, of no avail, for behind that wall she is herself 
surfeited by goods and services of her own making, with a large and 
increasing margin of unemployment. She therefore continues to 
demand payment in gold notwithstanding the thousand million already 
in her possession. Thus gold from without and over-production within, 
with a static or declining export trade, are ever adding to her malady. 
An emetic would, perhaps, be the most wholesome treatment that her 
fiscal advisers could administer. 
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“To the American accumulation there must, as a European 
adversity, be added the five hundred million pounds of gold in the vaults 
of France, the two amounting to two-thirds of the world’s stock of gold. 
It would seem that the monetary instrument, which is the normal 
machinery of adjustment in the world’s exchange of goods, has, as the 
result of these swollen deposits, been thrown out of gear, if not, for the 
time being, completely destroyed.” 

Lord Inchcape concludes his pregnant pronouncement as 
follows and, it will be gladly noted, adds his powerful influence 
to the growing demand for the restoration of Silver Money. 
The Indian Government, which has made such a mess of 
Indian currency, in succumbing to the gold craze, and whose 
Finance Minister (Sir George Schuster) let loose a flood of 
nonsense in the Legislative Assembly at Simla (Sept. 10th), 
should learn from this passage that it can no longer be allowed 
to block the way :— 

“Meantime, for Great Britain it is essential that every avenue 
should be explored which may lead in the direction of such economic 
independence as we may attain. Complete economic independence is, 
as all admit, beyond our reach ; but as the result of such a series of 
inquiries (I come again to the balance of trade) production for the home 
market should be immensely increased and the total of our imports 
much reduced. 

“ The value of silver in 1914 was 24 13-16d. per ounce ; to-day it is 
in the neighbourhood of 12d. This is killing China, which has a silver 
currency, and is, very materially, injuriously affecting the export trade 
from Europe and America. If some arrangement could be devised, as I 
believe is possible, to raise the value of silver relatively to gold the trade 
with the Far East would vastly improve.” 


It is no regard for our unfortunate unemployed or sympathy 
with our stricken industries—dumped to destruction by the 

surplus goods of the whole world—that has 
qeegieneed caused the recent stampede of “ the City” from 

Cobdenism. It is the discovery by bankers 
and their henchmen on the Press that the sacred £ sterling 
is endangered by an adverse trade balance that has assumed 
alarming dimensions. The unemployed might have grown 
to 10,000,000 and every factory closed down and their 
withers would be unwrung, but when “invisible exports ” 
begin to peter out every petticoat in and around Lombard 
Street is in a flutter, and “our City Editor” is all agog. 
For the first eight months of this year our imports 
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amounted to over £550,000,000, whereas our exports were 
only £307,000,000—the adverse trade balance being over 
£240,000,000. Hitherto we have bemused ourselves by our 
boasted “ invisible exports ” consisting of shipping, banking 
and insurance services plus dividends on overseas invest- 
ments which were alleged to fill the gap between imports and 
visible exports. But that cock won’t fight any more. The 
world-wide slump has sadly depleted these various services 
and it is now realised and admitted that our “ invisible 
exports ” no longer balance our trade. It is difficult to get 
exact figures but it is said that if the balance in our favour in 
1929 was £138,000,000 and only £39,000,000 in 1930, this 
calamitous year it is against us by £60,000,000. * It is this 
that terrifies the mandarins of money because it threatens 
the stability of sterling. We might all starve and they 
wouldn’t turn a hair, but any check to the policy of Deflation 
sends a cold shiver down their backs and drives them into a 
Tariff. It is only by restricting imports that our problem can 
be overcome, so we have politicians who call themselves Free 
Traders advocating Prohibition while others are willing to toy 
with the unclean thing—Protection. Let us be thankful for 
any development that knocks the Cobden Club and other 
forms of concentrated folly on the head. 


WE cannot foresee the immediate future, and should be sorry 
to make any forecast in so uncertain a situation. We do not 
yet know how our huge, ignorant, non-political 
electorate, numbering nearly 30,000,000—men, 
women and children — will react to recent 
events. Mr. Arthur Henderson and those of his colleagues 
who broke up the Labour Government, no doubt thought they 
were “ backing a winner ”’ and that it was only a question of 
time as to when the country would rise in their favour. But 
wirepullers, however astute, are not always good judges of 
the trend of public opinion and Mr. Henderson is far from 
being the wisest of mankind. That he controls the Labour 
machine, of his own creation, has been obvious from the out- 
set, but it is by no means certain that the Labour Machine 
* See Evening News, September 14th, 1931. 
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commands the Labour vote, and it is very far from capturing 
the country. The British working man, and working woman 
—when not blinded by prejudice or “ politics ’’—are lovers of 
fair play amd there is not a little evidence of resentment 
amongst the masses at the scurvy treatment meted out to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
who have given up their whole lives to serving the working 
classes according to their lights, which we need hardly say 
are not our lights. Mr. Snowden has announced his impend- 
ing retirement from Parliament, but Mr. MacDonald would 
probably be re-elected for Seaham, while Mr. Thomas would 
assuredly be head of the poll in Derby. We doubt whether 
the T.U.C. would be anything like as successful as the bosses 
anticipate in punishing those who have taken the high road 
while they have taken the low road. That the Labour 
members of the Cabinet should not be keen on precipitating a 
General Election is only natural, while Liberal Ministers are 
known to be desirous of postponing the evil day as long as 
possible. The present situation contains every attraction 
for them. It is indeed beyond their wildest dreams as a 
month ago they had no hope of attaining Downing Street, 
and if they put their fortunes to the touch of a Dissolution, 
they would have even less hope of regaining the charmed 
circle. 


THE issue depends on the Conservative Party, who are bearing 
the brunt of any storm there may be. But for their support 

the ‘“ National” Government would not sur- 
What vive for a day or an hour. Its voting strength 
Aaa evatives? in the House of Commons would be about 70, 

i.e., less than one eighth of the assembly. 
Conservatives have long looked forward to a General Election, 
which they were confident of winning and Mr. Baldwin only 
secured the assent of his followers to his action in serving 
under Mr. MacDonald by a distinct and positive promise that 
immediately the Emergency was over the Coalition would 
break up and political parties would resume their differences 
which would be settled by an early General Election. That 
is where the question stands. It is, however, easier to make 
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than to unmake Governments. From the moment it is formed 
a Cabinet begins to persuade itself that its continuance is 
desirable, and after a very short time Ministers become 
convinced that they are indispensable. Already there is 
probably a cleavage between Conservatives who are “in” 
and those who are “ out.” The latter are eager to go to the 
polls. The former are saying that the Emergency will last 
longer than was expected and that it would be folly to plunge 
the country into the turmoil of a General Election which 
might unsettle everything. Popular newspapers are pro- 
nouncing such a development as “ unthinkable ’’ and demand 
that Ministers should be given a year or two in which to work 
out our salvation. At the same time these advocates of delay 
realise as keenly as we do the urgency of a Tariff, and even go 
so far as to promise us “A Tariff without an Election.” Can 
Mr. Snowden, Lord Reading and Sir Herbert Samuel rise to 
the height of Lord Inchcape and realise that whatever their 
fiscal views may have been, present conditions demand that 
our adverse trade balance shall be turned by means of a tariff. 
We must wait and see. If the Free Trade minority obstruct 
and are allowed to have their way they will inevitably kill the 
Government and commit political suicide. 


Dvunrine the first three weeks of September the pros and cons 
of a Dissolution were vehemently discussed by politicians, 
journalists, and financiers. Unless we are 
much mistaken the “ pros” have had the best 
of the argument and the “cons” have been 
defeated. At the first blush there was a widespread desire 
that the National Government should be given ample time 
in which to complete its task and secure the stability of 
sterling. To plunge the country into the turmoil of a General 
Election was pronounced to be the sacrifice of national to 
party interests, and reflections were made on “ impatient 
Conservatives” who were accused of being ready to queer 
the pitch from partisan motives. But gradually a different 
point of view developed, and at the time of writing it would 
appear to be the Liberal supporters of the present Government 
who threaten to queer the pitch. They are vehemently 
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opposed to a Dissolution, but if we have a Dissolution they 
will have no one to thank but themselves. The issue is simple. 
It is recognised on all hands that British trade must be 
balanced—otherwise the Budget will again become un- 
balanced. This is the question of the hour and one of utmost 
urgency. There is only one known way of balancing our 
trade, viz., by restricting imports as in the present state of 
the world we cannot hope to increase exports. Free traders, 
such as Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, Lord Inchcape, the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and many others, see 
this as clearly as do Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page Croft. 
But, unfortunately, it is not realised either by Mr. Snowden 
or Sir Herbert Samuel, though neither of these Bourbons can 
suggest any other remedy, nor will they sacrifice their pre- 
judice to the common good. An adequate tariff should 
instantly be clapped on foreign imports, and it should not be 
necessary to have a General Election to effect this object, 
but if the Cobdenite mules refuse to budge, a General Election 
we shall and must have. Whatever else it might be, it must 
be a Liberal funeral. 


We have to go to press without knowing whether or not 
there is to be an immediate General Election, which seem- 
f ingly depends on the attitude of two mules 
oe Sol in the Cabinet. If the Government have any 
gumption they will impose a tariff by Orders 

in Council after taking a vote of the House of Commons. 
Should the latter refuse Ministers could, with utmost con- 
fidence, appeal to the constituencies. Meanwhile another 
crisis and a fresh sensation has intervened—too late for any 
elaborate examination here. Circumstances have compelled a 
National Government formed for the express and exclusive 
purpose of maintaining the par value of the £ sterling, to 
suspend the gold standard, which means that our currency 
will depreciate in the international market. This is the best 
news we have had for the last six years, in fact ever since the 
fatal folly of 1925, when we resumed the pre-war gold standard 
and started the train of industrial and productive disasters 
which has gradually embraced the whole world. This sus. 
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pension of a hideous blunder should prove no less relief to 
British Industry than would a tariff, and together with a 
tariff should restore prosperity and immensely mitigate the 
running sore of unemployment. We do not owe this dramatic 
development to any dawning intelligence in high places as 
to the mistaken monetary policy we have pursued since the 
war, but simply to sheer necessity. Such was the foreign 
drain on London during the week ending September 19th, that 
our rickety gold standard completely broke down, as it 
always does at any first-class crisis—vide August, 1914. 
This is an absolute “‘ knock-out ” for the Treasury, the Bank 
of England, and the entire deflationary Press, just as it is a 
vindication for “‘ cranks” such as Mr. J. F. Darling, Mr. 
Arthur Kitson (whose cogent article ‘“‘ The Road to Ruin,” 
elsewhere in this number, is wonderfully opportune), who 
protested against the blunder of 1925—which was worse than 
a crime—and warned us of its terrible consequences. Never 
again must we allow the Penguins of the City or the Press to 
inspire our monetary policy. 


THE League of Nations has been relegated to a backwater 
by the pressure of events, and League of Nations enthusiasts 

are temporarily “ down in the dumps.” This 
—_ = is largely owing to the extravagant expecta- 

tions they have entertained as to its role in 
the world. By its very nature and constitution the League 
is hopelessly unfitted to deal with any major problem, and 
during twelve years of much-advertised existence it has not a 
single notable achievement to its credit. Its impotence is 
recognised by not a few European Statesmen, who have been 
most assiduous in boosting it. Were it an effective body able 
to fulfil the purpose of its author—President Wilson—it 
would be quite unnecessary for the Powers to enter upon 
Locarno Treaties and Kellogg Peace Pacts, both of which 
are a reflection on the League of Nations as conclusive 
evidence that the signatories of such documents, whatever 
they may say to the contrary, do not as a matter of fact take 
the League seriously. In their heart of hearts they know 
that it would prove to be an utterly broken reed in the event 
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of any first-class crisis between two or more first-class Powers. 
In such a contingency there would be nothing for the League 
of Nations to do except to get under its various beds. Imagine, 
e.g., another attack on Belgium by Germany, which is quite 
on the cards should the Hitlerites and Hugenbergites get the 
upper hand in the Fatherland. Does any one in their senses 
suppose that the League, gua League, would or could do any- 
thing ? The Governments chiefly concerned would act as 
they would have acted had there been no League, while 
“the good Europeans,” of which we hear so much at Geneva, 
would vanish into space. Again, does anyone think that if 
the monstrous Moscow abortion fell upon Poland or Rumania 
—as has been frequently threatened—that the League of 
Nations would rise as one man and rush to their defence ? 
People who believe this will believe anything. We can only 
regret that mischievous bodies, such as the League of Nations 
Union, should have misled our credulous, because ignorant, 
compatriots into cultivating childish illusions which are made 
the pretext for shirking plain duties. 


Durine the past month League optimists have been greatly 
agitated over the Disarmament Conference which is due to 
be held next February, and on which they 
have persuaded themselves that the fate of the 
world depends. The present atmosphere is 
singularly unfavourable to the prospects of such a gathering, 
and if we believed that Peace depended on Disarmament we 
should strongly advocate its postponement to a more promis- 
ing season. It was said that some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of disarmament held this view, but judging by recent 
statements at Geneva they have been talked round, and the 
whole apparatus of League propaganda is henceforward to 
be devoted to advertising and enforcing this cause. Germany 
—who joined the League of Nations for what she could get 
out of it and not for what she could put into it—has given the 
world to understand via her Foreign Minister, Dr. Curtius, 
who shocked, though he should not have surprised, M. Briand, 
that unless she gets her way on Disarmament she will leave 
the League. Her position is exceedingly simple. That it 
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should impose on anyone in this country would be amazing 
if the resources of amazement had not long since been ex- 
hausted. The German thesis is that France must disarm, 
or, failing this, that Germany must arm until she attains the 
French standard. The whole disarmament propaganda is 
in fact aimed at France, but France cannot afford either to 
agree to raise Germany to her own armed level, or to sink 
herself to the German unarmed level. There is a fatal 
disparity of population between the two nations which 
precludes France from regarding her neighbour as entitled to 
equality of treatment in the domain of National Defence. 
60,000,000 Germans are a danger to 40,000,000 French 
whether the two Powers be equally armed or equally unarmed. 
It is all important for us to recognise this, because the French 
Army is the bulwark of Western Civilisation. It were mad- 
ness to destroy or weaken that bulwark. Great Britain has 
almost as vital an interest in maintaining the French Army 
as in maintaining the British Navy. To disarm France would 
be as dangerous to Europe as to arm Germany. 


WE are as devoted to the cause of Peace as any Pacifist, 
for the simple reason that, after such a catastrophe as the 

Great War, Peace is one of the greatest British 
coer interests. We stand to lose far more than we 

could reasonably hope to gain by war. Where 
we differ from Pacifists is as to the means of preserving Peace. 
They believe in all-round indiscriminate Disarmament. In 
our opinion that way danger lies, as it would put a premium 
on trickery, fraud and secret preparation for war by potential 
aggressors while the peaceful and peace-loving nations 
slumbered and prepared themselves for slaughter. What 
would be the paper value of Disarmament Agreements with 
the Soviet Government, which regards all lying as lawful at 
the expense of “ Capitalist’? communities, or with the 
Germans, who regard inconvenient Treaties as “scraps of 
paper.” We are convinced that the only reliable means of 
keeping the Peace is for the pacific Powers to be stronger than 
those who seek to disturb it. There is no room for doubt 
as to which are which in Europe. France, Italy and Great 
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Britain manifestly belong to the first category. Their duty 
is consequently clear and clamant, viz., to remain strong and 
to realise that the League of Nations is simply a talking shop. 
Its futility is apparent from the damaging admission of one 
of its apostles, Mr. Wickham Steed, in a recent issue of the 
Sunday Times. Writing from Geneva, he says :— 

“‘ The fortunes of the League are at a dangerously low ebb. Con- 
fidence is waning here as elsewhere. The fires of faith of the earlier 
years seem to have burned themselves out, or, at best, to be covered 
by so thick a layer of damp ash that they give little warmth. 

“What next week’s assembly will bring forth nobody knows. 
Speeches, doubtless, jeremiads upon the world-wide depression, appeals 
for international co-operation, homilies about peace uttered without 
conviction.” 

To disarm in the belief that such a body could preserve 
International Peace is a policy worthy of Colney Hatch. 


INTELLIGENT Americans are beginning to realise that President 
Hoover’s proposal for one year’s moratorium is quite inade- 
' quate to fulfil its purpose, and that to be 
seem serviceable either to creditors or debtors it 
must be extended to four or five years. What 

proportion of Americans take this view we cannot guess. 
The British public are only allowed to hear the views of 
substantial people in the extreme East of the enormous 
United States. In the eyes of “our own” correspondents 
across the Atlantic, New York is America. This illusion is 
shared by their editors in London, who usually consider that 
they have adequately reflected American opinion in their 
columns when they have reproduced an extract from the 
New York Times or the equally New York Evening Post. 
If such organs say it is so, it must be so. This practice is 
largely responsible for the fact that we are completely mis- 
informed on American affairs, and are usually taken by 
surprise at the course of events. That New York bankers 
are pressing Mr. Hoover to extend the moratorium forthwith 
we can readily believe. That they are right in doing so we 
think, for the simple reason that if the moratorium is not 
extended by its author, it will extend itself under the pressure 
of circumstances. But it does not follow that they will 
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succeed in persuading the President to take the early action 
they are urging. Mr. Hoover is in a difficult position, because 
he has Congress to consider, and he does not yet know how 
Congress will take one year’s moratorium, let alone five years. 
Then as Leader of the Republican Party he feels bound to take 
account of the electioneering aspects of a proposal that 
may not smile on the American voters as much as it does on 
their bankers, especially during ‘“‘ bad times,”’ which probably 
not a few of the citizens of the Middle West ascribe to the 
machinations of those same bankers, just as Mr. Henderson’s 
followers debit our distress to other bankers. To tell the 
plain people of Nebraska—and surrounding States—that 
bankers recommend any particular policy is to instantly arouse 
popular suspicion and hostility. 


Ir has been said, with some truth, that the British public 
can only think of one thing ata time. Just now it is absorbed 
in a crisis in which the future of the country 
is seriously threatened—a crisis as serious as 
the War and the effects of which may be as tragic if it is 
mishandled. The public is concerned, and rightly con- 
cerned, with its own affairs, and the efforts of the egregious 
Gandhi to attract attention, therefore, do not receive much 
notice. He is a past master of the art of publicity, and his 
paraphernalia of cooking pots and shawls might at another 
moment have amused the public, which in happier times is 
always ready fora show. Just now it would take more than 
a self-styled Mahatma, however much he undressed, to 
interest the population of this country. Gandhi landed 
almost unnoticed, on September 12th, although a few self- 
advertising people went to meet him at Folkestone. It 
is not to the credit of the Church of England that among 
these was one of her dignitaries. Gandhi is a heathen in 
the most accurate sense of the word. He belongs to a religion 
that practises abominations of a terrible kind, and we can 
conceive nothing more wounding to Christian consciences 
than a condonation of such a creed by a prominent Church- 
man. That the Quakers should welcome such a man as 
Gandhi as they did on his arrival in London shows that they 
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have travelled far from the religion of Penn. They should 
read the newly issued report on Christian Colleges in India. 
The Master of Balliol was chairman of the Commission 
reporting, so we may be sure the Hindu is not unduly hardly 
spoken of. The Report quotes: 
“The statement of a Bengali student that he prayed daily to Buddha, 
Krishna, Christ, Koli, Mohamed, and Socrates. ‘ Everywhere through- 
out India,’ they say, ‘we find this spirit of easy accommodation 
which the pantheistic attitude creates, blurring distinctions of truth 
and untruth, of right and wrong. This, which has sapped the moral 


strength of India through all the ages, is exercising the same enervating 
influence still.’ ”’ 


However it appears that the Quakers were rewarded on this 
occasion by a piece of Asiatic insolence, if the papers are 
correct, for Gandhi refused to rise to make his speech in 
response to the welcome given him by the Friends. He 
delivered it sitting! The Round Table Conference met on 
September 14th. Gandhi intimated that that was his day of 
silence, but he was told that the date could not be altered, 
and this last piece of swelled-headedness was not allowed to 
interrupt the proceedings. The Conference is sitting as we 
go to press. It cannot possibly do any good to the British 
Empire or to the Indian peoples, but probably it will not do 
much more harm than the January sittings. It is purely 
time-wasting and everybody knows it. If the remains of the 
Gandhi bubble burst it will have done something, although 
as long as we continue to allow the Irwins and Readings to 
control India we shall continue to see Gandhis of one sort 
and another manufactured. 


We are all of us overwhelmed by taxation, and yet the 
appeals to us seem to increase with our own difficulties. 
We all often have to put into the waste paper 


The basket letters asking for money for excellent 
ame objects, because we have exhausted our powers 


of giving. It is therefore with some diffidence 
that we bring to the notice of our readers the appeal of the 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham, where free treatment is given to 
sufferers from that terrible disease. How excellent the care 
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and skill is the writer knows personally, for an old servant 
was there last year and the attention he received was beyond 
praise. The sick man himself and his family could not say 
their thanks enough. There is also another reason for giving 
to this charity besides the appeal that all first-rate free 
hospitals make to humane men and women, and that is the 
value of the successful research work done there. The ardent 
and concentrated efforts of the scientific staff in the Research 
Institute of the Cancer Hospital have resulted in a very 
important discovery and one that cannot be too widely 
known. They have found that a well-known and chemically 
pure substance has produced cancer in a large number of 
cases. ‘This approaches to some knowledge of the cause of 
cancer and is considered by scientists to be a matter of the 
very highest importance, and one giving great hopes for the 
future. Besides this, Doctor Alfred Piney, the eminent 
pathologist, is conducting large scale tests at the Research 
Institute of the new methods of diagnosis suggested by 
Doctor Bendien. For this special spectographic apparatus 
is used. This sort of scientific test and experiment needs 
money, money all the time, and it is hoped that the Fulham 
Cancer Hospital will get all that it requires in the interest 
of the whole community, all of whom are so deeply interested 
in the abolition of the terrible scourge of cancer. 


Srncr the exciting Davis Cup challenge round at the end of 
July—which, it may be remembered, France won on the 

post—the interest in Lawn Tennis has shifted 
— Westwards. The Americans have held their 

Jubilee Championship meeting, at which both 
France and England were efficiently represented. It is none 
too easy to follow events, which are badly reported in our 
Press—which finds space for every twopenny-halfpenny 
Putting competition—all the more so as these championships 
are played in different places and are spread over several 
weeks. In the Ladies’ Championships we should have swept 
the board but for the irresistible Mrs. Moody (Miss Helen 
Wills), who recaptured the Singles—in which she did not 
play last year—with unthreatened ease, as she was never in 
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sight of losing a set. Of the four semi-finalists three were 
English, viz., Miss Betty Nuthall, Mrs. Whittingstall and 
Miss Mudford—a pleasing contrast to Wimbledon. Mrs. 
Whittingstall, who had already beaten Miss Helen Jacobs, 
defeated Miss Nuthall and gave Mrs. Moody a good game in 
the Final. She and Miss Nuthall won the Ladies’ Doubles— 
in which the other Finalists were another English pair—Mrs. 
Shepherd Barron and Miss Mudford. That was good going. 
Miss Nuthall proceeded to win the Mixed Doubles, but her 
partner was that fine American player, Mr. G. M. Lott. 
Another English player who greatly distinguished himself 
in U.S.A. was Mr. F. J. Perry, who with Mr. G. P. Hughes 
represented England and contributed much to the interest 
of every event in which he competed. In a triangular match 
between the United States, France and Great Britain, played 
at Philadelphia in the first week of September, our two won by 
four matches to three, although pitted against a fine French 
team and all the American “cracks.” In the Doubles 
Championship they did well in running the ultimate winners 
(Mr. W. Allison and Mr. J. Van Ryn) to five sets. In the 
Singles Championship Mr. Perry did brilliantly, reaching the 
semi-final round, where he was beaten by another of those 
comets in which California specialises, Mr. Ellsworth Vines 
(who subsequently won the Championship), who is only 19, 
and has the distinction of being the only American who so 
far has beaten Mr. Perry, who in various tournaments managed 
to make an astonishing collection of scalps. No Englishman 
has done anything like as well as he on the other side since 
the days of Doherty. 


At home there has been the usual orgy of tournaments at 
many of which the talent is spread rather thin, the finals 

being frequently contested by players unknown 
Junior — at Wimbledon. There has, however, been one 
——- outstanding event containing much promise 

for the future, viz., the Girls’ Junior Champion- 
ship played at Wimbledon in the early days of September. 
Four first-class players, whose ages ranged from 15 to 17, 
attained the semi-final, viz., Miss S. K. Hewitt, Miss K. E. 
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Stammers, Miss P. G. Brazier (the holder of the previous year) 
and Miss M. Whitmarsh. Here we have a potential Wightman 
Cup team as it is agreed by experts that never had so high a 
standard of play been attained in this championship. The 
final was fought out between Miss Hewitt and Miss Stammers, 
both of whom won their way into the senior championships 
last June. Miss Hewitt won in the third set after a match 
worthy of the Centre Court. We quote the comment of the 
level-headed Times expert (September 15th): ‘‘ The match 
would have done credit even to an advanced round in the 
English Championships. Both girls hit so much harder than 
the usual run of players, and both are attackers. Their 
placing was extraordinarily good. At times it would have 
paid them to volley more. English hopes of the future should 
be high with such useful recruits to look to. The only fear 
is that they may be tempted to play too much, like many 
of their predecessors, and so become stale and not fulfil their 
promise.” Besides reaching the Final of the Singles, Miss 
Stammers won both Doubles, the Girls’ with Miss J. Saunders 
and the Mixed with Mr. H. D. B. Faber. The Boys’ Singles, 
won by Mr. E. Hare, seems to have been a somewhat tame 
affair compared with the dashing performance of the girls. 
The reason being that few boys have the opportunity of 
learning this difficult game. 


A BRUTAL BUDGET 


THE almost insuperable nature of the task disclosed in the 
Budget speech of Mr. Snowden on September 10th of balancing 
the National Budget and maintaining the parity of the 
£ sterling demands that most careful consideration should 
be given to all aspects of the case before steps which are 


now being taken become irrevocable. 


There can be no question that the reduction in unemploy- 
ment benefit and the cuts in wages and salaries in national 
and local services with a view to a general reduction in wages 
will be bitterly resented by the classes affected, while the 
increase in direct taxation, notwithstanding the enlargement 
of the field, still retains the greater part of the burden borne 
by taxation on the shoulders of a relatively small proportion 
of the population. Moreover, the enforcement of economy 
to the extent that the Budget proposes will itself create an 
appalling increase in unemployment and all the measures 
referred to must have the effect of curtailing very considerably 
the purchasing power of the people. 

Some of the Chancellor’s savings are illusory ; for instance, 
the unemployment figures for the week ending August 31st 
disclosed an increase of 1.2 per cent. This means that, 
if unemployment progresses at only the same rate as at 
present, which is too much to hope for when the effect of 
the Budget asserts itself, in eight weeks the whole of the 
10 per cent. saving produced by the cut in the dole will be 
wiped out by the increase in the number of those drawing it. 
It is true that statistics indicate that the wage-earning classes 
are considerably better off than they were two years ago, 
but it is extremely difficult to bring this home to them. 
Rents are not lowered, neither are cinema charges, tobacco, 
beer or many other commodities upon which a working man’s 
budget is expended, while even food prices in the small retail 
shops are not appreciably lower than they were. 

The mere balancing of the Budget is only the first step in 
the task to which the newly appointed National Government 
has set itself. The great sacrifices that are being called 
for appear to render that possible at the moment, but there 
is no guarantee that a balanced Budget based upon to-day’s 
figures will not be as far out of balance in a year’s time as 
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Mr. Snowden’s Budget of 1931 has proved already, unless 
some means be found of restoring prosperity to our productive 
industries and agriculture. 

Are we, then, to be called upon for further sacrifices 
again and again until, at last, the nation sinks into abject 
poverty ? I do not for a moment belittle the necessity for 
economy, but what are the two greatest economies which 
offer themselves to statesmanship ? They are :— 


Firstly, the removal of the weekly drain upon the 
national finances for the maintenance of nearly 
3,000,000 unemployed; and 

Secondly, the cessation so far as practicable of all 
payments to foreign centres for commodities which 
we are able to produce for ourselves. 


If these two economies could be effected by the stroke 
of a pen, we should at once reduce our national expenditure 
by at least £350,000,000 a year, and we should do it without 
attacking wages, while what is commonly called the dole 
would disappear. Compared with such possibilities, all 
other cuts and economies, however desirable and even 
necessary some of them may be, become trivial, especially 
when, as I have stated, the inevitable result of cutting down 
expenses is to produce further unemployment and reduce 
purchasing power. There is great danger at the present 


moment of looking upon the dole as a necessity instead of | 


as the evil which it really is. The suggested reduction of 
the dole by 10 per cent. may assist in the balancing of the 
Budget, but the elimination of it altogether should be the 
real object of statesmanship. 

The following paragraph has been attributed to Mr. 
Baldwin. I am not able to give chapter and verse for it, 
but whether it is Mr. Baldwin’s statement or not, it is true :— 


“From the true national point of view there is no ethically and 
economically sound substitute for the employment of the people. 
Nothing matters as much. For the vast masses of the people, employ- 
ment is the only means of living the life of a free, self-respecting citizen, 
and the fullness of employment is the crucial test of statesmanship.” 


If, therefore, real statesmanship is going to be applied 
to the present national emergency, it must be on the line 
of eliminating the wastage of national effort and money 
which the continually increasing burden of unemployment 
involves. 

World conditions and our own predicament render it 
essential that the nation should forthwith embark upon 4 
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policy which can be briefly expressed as ‘“‘ Home production 
for Home requirements.” It is of no use shutting our eyes 
to the fact that many of the markets which have hitherto 
been open to us will never be reopened to the same extent ; 
our only means of making good their loss is to recover our 
home market to the utmost possible degree and to produce 
for ourselves, so far as practicable, and as quickly as possible, 
the largest attainable proportion of those requirements which 
modern civilisation demands, employing our own people 
in the process. 

It is, therefore, a question of the utmost importance, and 
one which deserves more quiet consideration than it is likely 
to get in the present clamour, whether the panic effort to 
produce an enormous cut in national expenditure now being 
attempted and the further addition to already grossly 
excessive taxation is the right road for the nation to take at 
the present juncture. That unpardonable extravagance on 
the part of successive Governments since the War has con- 
tributed largely to our present financial predicament cannot 
be denied, and an immediate restraining hand is urgently 
needed. Upon this the two recent reports upon the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance and national expenditure 
are, indeed, eloquent, but it does not follow that panic 
measures provide the best means of rescuing the nation 
from its present difficulties. 

My view is that, beyond such obvious and necessary 
reductions as are available without aggravating unemploy- 
ment, a wiser course would have been to accept the situation 
that there must be a heavy deficit upon this year’s Budget 
and let statesmanship concentrate upon the removal of the 
factors which, if allowed to remain, will render the situation 
progressively worse. 

Let it be admitted that this course will render it impossible 
to maintain the gold standard for the present, but even the 
retention of the parity of the £ sterling is not worth the 
suffering which will be involved, from which suffering it is 
impossible to rule out the probability of grave internal dis- 
order—the extent of which it is not possible to gauge. 

The financial policy of this country since the close of the 
War has been based upon the report of the Cunliffe Currency 
Commission, a body appointed by the Coalition Government 
during the War, and which consisted entirely of representatives 
of financial interests, under the Chairmanship of the Governor 
of the Bank of England. This Commission advised the 
Government that it was in the interests of the country to 
taise as quickly as possible the value of currency, including 
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currency created for war purposes at a greatly depreciated 
value, to the pre-war value of the gold sovereign ; in other 
words, to restore the gold standard and recommended that 
great efforts be made to that end. Under this advice, heroic 
measures were taken. The extent of the task can be realised 
a little when it is considered that nearly £8,000,000,000 of 
paper money, the representative values for the creation of 
which had been almost entirely dissipated upon war, was 
transmuted under the guidance of financiers into gold or into 
the pretence of gold since all the gold on the earth is only a 
fraction of such a sum. At any rate, the financiers, aided 
by successive Governments, succeeded in getting the world 
to regard our war-created currency as the equivalent of gold. 

But this was only achieved at a terrible cost to our 
industries and agriculture. Everyone will remember the 
enormous losses on stock values which great industrial under- 
takings had to bear to support the national financial policy 
which, in fact, depleted all productive enterprise in the 
country of a very large proportion of the capital necessary 
to maintain production and employment. The effect of 
the Cunliffe Commission policy has been to increase, in fact, 
it is not too much to say to double the burden of the war 
debt upon the country and, at the same time, to impair greatly 
the ability of industry to provide the interest and sinking 
fund necessary to maintain the position and, in addition, 
support a great and increasing army of workers condemned 
to unemployment by reason of the policy followed. The 
Cunliffe Commission, in making its recommendations, was 
following a traditional and conventional policy in the interest 
of the moneyed classes. It affected to ignore the complete 
change in conditions arising out of the War, and what was 


even more serious, it ignored the fact that the only possible | 


means the country had of re-creating the wealth destroyed 
by war was through production—industry and agriculture. 
In effect, it condemned the country to a still greater depen- 
dency than before upon foreign production. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, in his book entitled The Hconomic 
Consequences of Mr. Churchill, summed up the situation as 
follows :— 

“‘ When we raise the value of sterling by 10 per cent. we transfer 
about £1,000,000,000 into the pockets of the rentiers out of the pockets 


of the rest of us, and we increase the real burden of the National Debt 
by some £750,000,000.” 


Since, in fact, the following of the advice of the Cunliffe 
Commission raised the value of sterling by at least 50 per 
cent., it follows that it transferred some £5,000,000,000 
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into the pockets of the rentiers and increased the real burden 
of the National Debt by £3,750,000,000, while, at the same 
time it exposed our industries and agriculture to impossible 
foreign competition, for the deflation policy operated as a 
bounty upon imports and a corresponding tax upon exports. 
To this policy alone history must attribute the terrible 
scourge of unemployment by which our country has been 
afflicted. In my book, The Disease of Unemployment and 
the Cure, published by Hutchinson’s early in 1926, I foretold 
with an accuracy which surprises myself, the probable 
course of events which would follow the return to the gold 
standard. I venture to quote one paragraph, namely :— 
“In their haste to translate the nominal wealth which the War 
brought into real wealth, those responsible have gone too far. If they 
had been content to leave things where they were in October, 1924, 
when their policy was from a financial point of view three-fourths 
successful, they might, to use an American expression, have ‘ got away 
with it,’ but in their haste to press their policy to its ultimate con- 
clusion, they have courted defeat because they have placed upon 
industry a burden which it cannot bear.” 


To-day there can be no doubt that our post-war deflation 
policy was the most colossal financial blunder ever made 
by a great nation. To quote The National Review of March, 
1931: ‘‘ The restoration of the gold standard in 1925 was 
one of the most signal disasters in the whole history of 
England.” 


(1) It ruined agriculture. 
(2) It ruined the coal industry. 
(3) It ruined the steel industry. 


(4) It ruined an almost countless number of manufac- 
turers and producers and closed hundreds, if not 
thousands, of works. 


Such benefits as have been claimed for the policy of 
managed deflation and adoption of the gold standard have 
proved in the main illusory. The principal benefit has 
been our ability to buy food and raw materials at low prices, 
but when it is considered that a very large proportion of the 
saving that has been effected has been dissipated by a virtual, 
although largely unrealised increase in the wages and social 
allowances paid to the working classes, it is very questionable 
whether in this respect on balance the nation has derived 
much benefit from the gold standard. The other main 
benefit, namely, our ability to lend money released from 
productive employment in this country and borrowed abroad, 
to foreign countries has also proved of a doubtful character, 
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since the determining factor which has brought about the 
present financial crisis has been our inability to realise our 
foreign loans in Germany and elsewhere. We are met with 
a non possumus from nearly every country from which we 
endeavour to recall money due to us. 

If anything further is needed to confirm the fact that 
the return to the gold standard has proved a dismal failure, 
let me quote from the report of the Macmillan Committee 
on Finance and Industry recently issued. The significance 
of the statement made and the restrained character of 
expressing it will be understood when its signatories are 
considered. They include Mr. Cecil Lubbock, a Director of 
the Bank of England, and Mr. R. H. Brand, the well-known 
banker and one of the strongest advocates of the policy at 
the time. ‘‘ Unfortunately, the anticipations of those who 
were responsible for our return to the gold standard in 
1925 have to a large extent not been fulfilled.” 

It is not unfair to say that the anticipations of a large 
number of industrialists and others who understood better 
what was involved have been more than fulfilled. 

It would be foolish at the present juncture to refuse 
consideration to the question whether a policy which has 
had such a profoundly detrimental effect upon our nation’s 
agriculture, its productive industries andindustrial population, 
and which has in the end brought us to the verge of collapse, 
must be continued at all cost to our national welfare. The 
means necessary to such continuance proposed in the new 
Budget must involve a greatly reduced standard of living 
for nearly all classes, as well as a vast increase of unemploy- 
ment, but they do not include a single proposal for removing 
the root cause of the evil. 

Consider for a moment the difference in the result of 
our post-war policy and that of France, which did not attempt 
the heroic and impossible task of restoring the value of the 
franc, but acquiesced in stabilisation on a basis of one-fifth 
pre-war value. She has had no unemployment problem and, 
in consequence, has restored real prosperity. 

Besides such an achievement, the maintenance of a 
gold standard which has always been artificial has been a 
will-o’-the-wisp. It is not to be denied that a devaluation 
of sterling must cause considerable hardship and some suffer- 
ing, but so also must the measures proposed by the new 
Government for dealing with the present financial situation. 
It is not difficult to decide which will be the greater—the 
sacrifices now demanded to balance the Budget and keep 
it balanced, or those which must follow acceptance of the 
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fact that the return to the gold standard in 1925 was premature 
and unsupportable by internal conditions and cannot be 
maintained. 

The former is a road of hopelessness and ultimate despair. 
It offers nothing towards the solution of our real national 
problem. The latter is, without doubt, the fairest way of 
distributing the burden which must now be borne by every 
member of the community in consequence of our former 
mistakes and failure of statesmanship, while it offers the 
certain hope of ultimate recovery and the removal of the 
curse of unemployment which has persisted for over ten 

ears. 

i Existing world conditions and prices of primary pro- 
ducts offer us a great opportunity of reversing our financial 
policy with the least possible danger, and with the minimum 
loss on sterling exchange. If cotton and rubber be excluded, 
practically all our requirements of food and raw materials 
can at the present moment be obtained from countries which 
have greatly depreciated currencies ; for instance, Australia 
has a depreciated currency of 30 per cent., and the Argentine 
of 40 per cent. We could obtain from these two countries 
almost the whole of our requirements of primary products, 
excluding those above mentioned. 

If wheat be considered another exception, the world 
price of wheat is such that a depreciated currency value in 
this country would not materially affect the cost of living. 
The same applies to rubber and also to cotton. 

The embarkation upon a policy which would involve the 
relegation of the value of sterling to its proper place, namely, 
as the servant and not the master of our national life, and 
which would end the foolish sacrifice of our industries and 
agriculture to a fetish, would no doubt require to be conducted 
with the utmost skill and restraint and would require states- 
manship of the highest order. Iam convinced however that it 
is not beyond the power of achievement, and that if every 
available step be taken to conserve our financial resources for 
home use, a reversal of policy can be safely carried through 
without inflicting anything approaching the suffering upon 
the nation which the gradual drying up of all its activities 
as must result from the present policy will involve, and 
a can only end in hopeless despair, paralysis and living 

eath. 

The policy which I advocate, with all its difficulties and 
admitted dangers, is not beyond successful accomplishment. 
It involves the strictest and most rigorous control of imports. 
Our foreign purchases must be reduced to the absolute mini- 
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mum of necessities which we cannot produce ourselves, 
Thereby the amount of gold required for overseas will be 
greatly reduced and the effect upon sterling mitigated. 

Australia, whose gradual emergence from her own financial 
difficulties we are all watching with interest and admiration, 
took as her first step the virtual prohibition of importation 
of any articles she can produce for herself. I know a man 
in Australia who ordered three suits from his tailor in London. 
When they arrived they were returned to England by the 
Australian postal authorities, marked ‘ Importation not 
permitted.” 

Neither has Australia attempted the impossible task of 
maintaining the value of her currency which to-day stands 
at 30 per cent. discount. She holds that the disadvantages 
which are not denied are entirely outweighed by advantages. 

I am not an inflationist, neither do I wish to see the value 
of sterling depreciate to the extent that currency did after 
the War in many European countries, nor is that necessary. 
I admit that, having once restored the gold standard, a 
departure from that policy is regrettable, but of a choice of 
evils I would take the least. In the future we must look to 
the work and output of our people to restore the value of 
sterling and not again attempt it by artificial means. 

That was the fundamental mistake of the Cunliffe Com- 
mission policy. It led to the manipulation of a commodity 
whose real value can only lie in corresponding values created 
in the country, the currency of which is concerned. In 
other words, currency value is correctly a thermometer 
registering the prosperity of a country in relation to other 
countries. We have been blowing upon the thermometer 
and living in a false atmosphere, congratulating ourselves 
upon an artificial prosperity which had no basis in fact. 
We have said we were “rich and increased with goods” 
(of foreign production), while all the time we have been 
** wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked.” 

The alleged necessity for maintaining the value of sterling 
at the present time at all cost which is being impressed upon 
us is the measure of our foreign dependency. For internal 
purposes, the value of sterling is of relatively small importance. 
France has faced the permanent depreciation of the franc 
and maintained conditions which, in comparison with ours, 
have been conditions of national prosperity. So also have 
other countries. This has been due to the fact that their 
foreign dependency has been infinitely less than ours. They 
have not bothered about maintaining a financial equality 
with countries enriched by the War, but have concentrated 
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upon productive employment for their people to meet their 
own needs. This also is, even at this late hour, the only 
course open to us of restoring permanent national prosperity. 

I appeal to industrialists, with whom I always include 
agriculturists, and industrial workers who have been the 
victims of a misguided financial policy, to consider these 
questions. This country at the present moment is facing 
dangers unparalleled in its history, and the indications are 
that even yet the real underlying causes of our distress are 
not appreciated by those in authority, or that they are still 
so completely under the influence of the financiers that 
they cannot recognise a golliwog. If the wrong road is 
pursued now, disaster awaits us with absolute certainty 
and all that our forefathers have built up with such pride 
and ability will be sacrificed upon the alter of a false god. 

There is, I believe, a road which the nation can take, a 
road not by any means devoid of difficulty or hardship, but 
a road which all can travel with good will. On it there will 
be no room as there will be no need for class hatred. It 
will lead to conditions infinitely better than we have at 
present. To reach the goal involves a national effort that 
will demand work from all and, at the same time, provide 
it. This road will ultimately lead to a happy land, where 
the fruits of labour will be enjoyed, in happy homes resting 
upon a solid foundation. The effort will give back self- 
respect to those who have almost lost it and ensure that 
satisfaction which can only come from the accomplishment 
of a great task, the extent and purpose of which can be 
realised from the outset by everyone taking part. 

Shall we travel on that road ? 

ERNEST W. PETTER. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


Is it possible to arouse the intelligent people of this country 
to the imminence of their peril ? 

By what other means than the publication of the warnings 
which have appeared in the pages of this journal from time 
to time during the past eleven years can one drive home the 
seriousness of our country’s situation, and the causes which 
have created it ? 

In the September number of the National Review of 1920, 
on page 71, the following appeared: ‘‘ We are threatened 
with wholesale bankruptcy and national ruin through the 
policy now being strenuously advanced by the Treasury and 
Inland Revenue officials aided by certain financiers, both 
national and international, and their organs! ” 

“Unless the true nature of this policy is exposed and 
the conspiracy which lies at its root defeated, the British 
taxpayers will not only be saddled with a debt which will 
become practically inextinguishable, but we shall witness a 
period of industrial depression and social upheaval far more 
terrible than that following the Napoleonic wars of a century 
ago!” 

¥ This policy was the one that was started soon after the 
appearance of the article from which the above quotation 
has been made, and consisted of raising the purchasing power 
of the Bankers’ Commodity—Credit—by reducing the volume 
of legal tender and raising the bank rate. This policy caused a 
rapid fall in the price level of all other commodities, increased 
the costs of production, lessened the demand for goods, 
depressed trade and industry, increased the burden of debt 
and of taxation, and started the present era of unemployment 
and industrial ruin. A similar policy adopted in other 
countries is responsible for similar results. 

Repetitions of these warnings have appeared in this and 
other journals since 1920, but without any apparent effect 
upon those responsible for this suicidal policy. It is true 
that several of the advocates of this policy have recently 
recanted and admitted their mistakes, but this has not 
deterred those in charge of our national finances from pursuing 
their ruinous policy. 

The crisis which has led to a change of Government has 
been predicted for some years past, and it was no surprise 
to those of us who have done all in our power to try and 
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enlighten our Parliamentary and industrial leaders to the 
real cause of our economic disasters. The Prime Minister 
has stated the position which confronted him some weeks 
ago, but he has shown in his statements, that he is entirely 
ignorant of monetary science; and the measures which he 
has proposed for overcoming the crisis can only lead to a 
far more serious crisis in the near future. 

He considers that any fall in the purchasing power of the 
pound sterling in relation to gold would be disastrous to the 
people of this country and to the world generally. And in 
order to prevent this supposed calamity, he suggests a regime 
of rigid economy to be adopted by all classes. The public 
must consume less and purchase less, which means that, 
bad as our trade is, it must be further depressed, resulting 
in increased unemployment ! 

The present crisis is not by any means the first that has 
occurred in the financial history of this country. On several 
former occasions the Bank of England has found itself in 
serious difficulties by reason of the preposterous Bank Charter 
Act which compelled the Bank to buy gold at a certain fixed 
price in sterling whenever it was offered, and to sell it also 
at a fixed price to anyone who presented Bank of England 
notes in payment. 

Take the last crisis which occurred as soon as the shadow 
of war first appeared in July, 1914. For weeks previously, 
German bankers had been dumping securities on the British 
market and taking away gold. The export of gold continued 
until the Bank had scarcely enough to pay three shillings in 
the pound. 

There was no panic, and the difficulty was speedily and 
easily surmounted by the issue of Treasury notes. These 
notes proved the country’s salvation through the greatest 
crisis in our history. It is true that this was done on the 
advice of the bankers themselves, and consequently the Press 
raised no objection. On the contrary, they welcomed them 
and the public accepted them in place of golden sovereigns. 
In fact, the public voluntarily exchanged their sovereigns for 
these Treasury notes. Mr. MacDonald has told us that the 
present crisis was as serious as the war crisis. Why could he 
not have met the issue in the same way as the Chancellor 
met the war crisis in 1914 ? 

Again, we read almost daily warnings from the financial 
writers of the danger of what is called “ the flight from the 
pound”’’! Direful pictures are painted of the ruin and 
havoc which will occur to the whole of our population if the 
pound ceases to be equivalent in exchange value to 113 grains 
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of gold. Never was greater nonsense written. The periods of 
this country’s greatest industrial prosperity—measured by 
its output of goods—have been those periods when the pound 
was cheap; and the periods of our greatest industrial de- 
pression and social misery have been those during which the 
pound has been the dearest. 

What is it that gives value to money and to credit? 
It is certainly not a paltry few millions of pounds of gold 
held in bank vaults. To-day we are all using the promissory 
notes of the Bank of England against which there is not 
sufficient gold to redeem more than a small proportion. But 
this redemption is not legally obligatory on the part of the 
Bank—except in special cases and only for amounts equiva- 
lent to four hundred ounces of gold and over. The value 
of money is created entirely by the public and by the Government 
in accepting it in exchange for goods and services. No one, 
except those engaged in international exchange, stops to 
think of the basis of the currency. The one and only question 
that arises is, ‘‘ Will this money be acceptable to those from 
whom I wish to purchase goods and pay my bills?” John 
Stuart Mill announced three-quarters of a century ago, that 
if every golden sovereign was replaced by a one-pound note 
and the gold withdrawn entirely, each note would have 
precisely the same value as the golden pound. We have 
innumerable instances of this. During the War the Bank 
of Sweden refused to exchange its notes for gold. Gold 
was at a discount with paper. And to-day the value of gold 
is purely artificial and is due to the legal tender laws of this 
and other countries enacted since the War. And if the 
Governments of Europe and of America were to do with 
gold what they did with silver half a century ago, gold would 
fall in value just as silver has done. Gold is a commodity 
like all others, and is affected by supply and demand. It is 
not owing to the demand in the arts that gold retains its 
high value. There is enough uncoined gold held in bank 
vaults to last the arts for the next fifty years! What would 
the value of cotton or wool or copper be, if it were known 
that there was enough of these commodities held in storage 
to satisfy the industrial demand for the next half-century ? 

Again, it is claimed by the advocates of the gold standard 
that the yellow metal furnishes a stable measure of value. 
How much longer will the public allow themselves to be 
deceived by such a baseless claim? We have only to go 
back to the War period and compare our Treasury note 
system unbacked by gold with the dollar of the United States 
where nearly one-half of the gold supplies of the world were 
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collected. The only correct method of estimating the 
fluctuations in money is by means of index numbers. I quote 
the following from the speech of Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
Chairman of the Midland Bank, delivered on January 27th, 
1925. After mentioning the variations of the pound sterling 
with the dollar during the War, he says: ‘ In 1922 the mean 
deviation from the British average (index number) was 2.87 
and from the American 6.34; in 1923 the figures were 2.37 
and 2.99 respectively ; and in 1924 they were 2.58 and 2.91. 
If we take the whole period 1922 to 1924 the respective 
mean deviations were 4.30 and 4.90. Thus, on the basis of 
the official index numbers, the price level in England has 
been more stable during the last three years than in the 
United States. Measured by the standard of purchasing 
power the pound, which is not on the gold standard and has 
no regular restriction on its issue, has maintained stability 
better than the dollar, which is based on gold.” 

If we take a history of gold values from the beginning of 
our present industrial era we learn that from 1789 to 1809 
gold fell in value 46 per cent.; that from 1809 to 1849 it 
appreciated 145 per cent., whilst between 1849 to 1874 it 
fell again 20 per cent. Its fluctuations since that date have 
been more numerous and more harassing to trade and com- 
merce than any other single factor. 

Moreover the value of gold can be seriously affected 
merely by its removal from circulation. Its use as the basis 
of currency provides a means by which financiers can enrich 
themselves to an almost unlimited extent. The bankers’ 
magazine some years ago gave an illustration of this. It 
related how a certain American syndicate during a period of 
three weeks withdrew £11,000,000 in gold from the Bank of 
England and shipped it to New York. Before doing this 
they sold British securities heavily and bought American 
securities. The withdrawal of this gold caused a fall in the 
prices of 325 of our leading securities of £115,500,000, whilst 
the expansion of credit in America, due to this additional 
gold, led to an advance in American securities to a similar 
extent. As a financial writer said at that time, “ these 
speculators were playing upon two tables—one in London 
and the other in New York—at the same time, and winning 
on both without any risk of losing. They were gambling 
on a certainty!’’ Similar operations have taken place since 
this and are in fact being continually practised but without 
the same publicity. 

There is not one scientific reason for employing gold as a 
basis for currency at the present time. In the days when 
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credit was unknown, when mutual trust was impossible, in 
short, when society was in a semi-barbaric condition, the use 
of the precious metals was probably the simplest and best 
method of trading. But this method was simply barter. 
The exchange of commodities for commodities is confined 
to unorganized or uncivilized communities. The business of 
the world generally is now carried on by means of credit. 
The credit of a nation is the real basis of a safe and sound 
currency. This credit comprises all its wealth-producing 
facilities. It includes capital and labour and raw material and 
natural wealth ; its mines, its soil, and even the skill and 
genius of its people and especially their moral qualities. The 
credit of Great Britain does not rest upon the contents of its 
banks’ vaults. It is based on its wealth production and the 
services of its people. Can anything be more ludicrous than 
the spectacle of a nation reducing its economic standard of life, 
abandoning a large percentage of its works, machines, mines, 
fields and farms, for the purpose of restoring its credit ! 

And yet this is precisely what the policy of the so-called 
National Government amounts to. Professor J. M. Keynes 
in the Evening Standard of September 10th writes as follows: 
“There is scarcely an item in the Economy Programme of 
the May Report—whether or not it is advisable on general 
grounds—which is not certain to increase unemployment, to 
lower the profits of business, and to diminish the yield of 
the revenue; so much so, that I have calculated that 
economies of £100,000,000 may quite likely reduce the net 
Budget deficit by not more than £50,000,000, and we are 
just hoodwinking ourselves (unless the real object is to 
pretend to balance the Budget for the benefit of foreign 
financiers) if we suppose that we can make the economies 
under discussion without any repercussions on the number 
of the unemployed to be supported, or on the yield of the 
existing taxes.” 

“Yet, if we carry ‘ Economy ’ of every kind to its logical 
conclusion, we shall find that we have balanced the Budget 
at nought on both sides, with all of us flat on our backs, 
starving to death from a refusal for reasons of economy to 
buy one another’s services ! ” 

Mainly through ignorance the Prime Minister is leading 
the country further down the road to ruin. Both he and his 
Chancellor are relying upon the trade and financial theories 
of a century ago when our trade was a mere bagatelle to that 
of the present century. 
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** New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were best ; 
And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


What is the real position of this country in regard to its 
obligations ? By the adoption of the gold standard, the 
Coalition Government and its successors placed us at the 
mercy of that nation that was able to control most of the gold 
supplies of the world. Our keenest industrial rival in the 
world’s markets managed to secure one-half of the available 
gold, and consequently since we are now a debtor nation, 
we have become to a large extent subservient to our trans- 
atlantic neighbour. Consequently we must make such terms 
with our principal creditor as she demands. Fortunately, the 
resources of Great Britain with her overseas Dominions would 
enable us to discharge our liabilities if we had a truly national 
banking system. The annual gold productions of South 
Africa and Australia (to which may be added Canada) would— 
under a league of British nations—furnish all the gold neces- 
sary for meeting our foreign obligations. Unfortunately, we 
have no such system. We have no National bank in the 
sense of a Government bank functioning entirely in the 
service of British interests. On the contrary, the Bank of 
England is an international trading company, and is per- 
mitted to carry on its business as its directors deem most 
advantageous to themselves and their shareholders. 

We now learn that the crisis which has given us a new 
Government was precipitated through the policy of the Bank 
in making long-tume loans to Germany during her recent 
troubles. This necessitated borrowing from France and the 
United States—which loans were made for short periods. 
The publication of the Economy Committee’s Report, which 
was one of the most indiscreet acts on the part of the late 
Government, created a feeling of uneasiness abroad and led 
to the calling in of loans and the reduction of the Bank’s 
gold reserves to the extent of about £35,000,000 within a 
week or so. 

But think of a Government placing the whole of the 
National Credit, together with the trade, commerce and 
industries of this great nation, upon a basis of borrowed gold, 
which could be taken from us at any time! A more dangerous 
or more insane policy it would be difficult to imagine. 

It may be asked why the bankers of this country have 
adopted a policy which can only end in ruin? The reply 
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is that they are merely continuing a policy that has been in 
existence for considerably more than a century, and that 
whenever a crisis has arisen in their affairs, the Government 
has always obliged them by coming to their rescue and 
supporting their institutions with the National Credit. 
Moreover, the — basis policy has been enormously profitable 
to the City of London. Owing to the insufficiency in the 
gold supplies and to the volume of legal tender based upon it, 
the bankers have created a substitute in the form of Bank 
Credit, which has no material existence. It consists of 
figures in the banks’ books. But this invisible money, 
which exists only in the books of the banks, is loaned and 
draws interest charges precisely the same as if it had a 
material existence in the form of golden coins. 

During the War period, the amount of this bank currency 
was increased to the extent of £1,000,000,000! Is it any 
wonder that the system is attractive to those who deal in 
money ? This vast sum representing all the world’s gold out- 
put for ten years was created by the pen! But this invisible 
currency, although profitable to its creators, constitutes the 
weakness and unsafety of our whole financial system. If 
every bank was compelled to keep pound for pound in legal 
tender for all its deposit accounts, there would be no danger 
from panic or a run on the bank. But when the public know 
that no bank can furnish more than a percentage of their 
deposits in what is called “‘ real money,” the dangers from any 
political crisis becomes apparent. Hence public confidence 1s 
really the basis upon which financial operations are able to 
continue ! 

Admitting the necessity for gold in respect of our foreign 
obligations, there is not the slightest reason for maintaining 
our National currency on a gold basis. Every monetary 
system is national in character. Gold is an international 
commodity, useful for the settlement of foreign trade balances. 
But legal tender functions only within the jurisdiction of the 
laws under which it is created. And there is no real necessity 
for making the monetary units of different countries equivalent 
in exchange according to definite weights of any particular 
metal. 

The system of index numbers is a far safer and a far more 
scientific method than a comparison of pieces of gold. 

Nations employing different currencies—some using gold, 
some silver, and some paper—have had no difficulty in 
trading with each other all through the ages. The attempt 
to place all nations on the so-called gold basis is quite a 
novel experiment and has already proved a failure. The 
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system is bound to collapse sooner or later, for the simple 
reason that there is not enough gold in the world to enable 
nations to carry on their normal activities. Moreover, the 
debts created during and since the War are of such a gigantic 
and almost inconceivable amount, that the attempt to redeem 
them would produce universal disaster. The attempt, how- 
ever, to pursue this policy is enslaving the people of all 
nations to a group of International Financers who are acquir- 
ing power of such a character as to endanger the world’s peace. 

Money is the greatest power that man has yet created. 
It functions as the life-blood of all nations, and like the blood 
in the human body, it should have freedom to circulate. 
Interference in any channel may produce congestion, paralysis, 
and even death. It is a Social instrument, and it is Society 
that gives it its power. No individual or syndicate is re- 
sponsible for the value or power or money. It is the creation 
of law, and obedience to law forms the basis of civilization. 

To allow any group of individuals or any private institu- 
tion to control this power is to jeopardise the safety and well- 
being of the people. The safest basis yet discovered for any 
monetary system is the National Wealth. Indeed, its main 
purpose is to facilitate the exchange of the wealth products. 
Employed in its natural capacity, it is man’s most valuable 
servant. Used by a few for the purpose of self-enrichment 
and aggrandisement, it becomes the most oppressive autocrat 
ever known. Nations have been intimidated against em- 
ploying their National Credit for currency by the stupid cry 
of Inflation! Only a few weeks ago the Bank of England 
was allowed to issue £15,000,000 in one pound promissory 
notes without adding a single ounce of gold to their reserves ! 
This act of currency inflation excited no adverse comments 
on the part of the Press or politicians. But supposing that 
Mr. Snowden had suggested issuing this amount in Treasury 
notes as legal tender to help balance his Budget, the cry 
would have resounded from one end of the country to the 
other—INFLATION ! INFLATION ! 

In his Modern Democracies published in 1921, the late 
Lord Bryce said: ‘‘ Democracy has no more persistent or 
insidious foe than the money power, to which it may say, as 
Dante said when he reached in his journey through Hell the 
dwelling of the God of Riches, ‘ Here we found Wealth, the 


‘great enemy.’ That enemy is formidable because he works 


secretly, by persuasion or deceit, rather than by force, and 
so takes men unawares. He is a danger to good government 
everywhere.” He continued as follows: ‘“‘ The truth seems 
to be that democracy has only one marked advantage over 
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other Governments in defending itself against the submarine 
warfare which wealth can wage, viz., Publicity and the force 
of Public Opinion. So long as Ministers can be interrogated 
in an assembly, so long as the Press is free to call attention 
to alleged scandals and require explanations from persons 
suspected of an improper use of money or an improper sub- 
mission to its influences, so long will the people be at least 
warned of the dangers that threaten them.. If they refuse 
to take the warning they are already untrue to the duties that 
freedom prescribes.” 

But what is to happen when these safeguards of publicity 
are taken under the control of the Money Power? And 
this is precisely what is happening! Already the bulk of the 
Press in the United States and other countries, together with 
the cinemas and radio corporations are controlled by a single 
group of international financiers, who, by means of these 
channels of publicity, can mould and form public opinion in 
almost any way they choose. Never since the beginning of 
time has mankind been in greater danger of losing its freedom 
than now. 

The inventions and discoveries of the past century—and 
particularly of the last fifty years—which it was believed 
would raise civilization to a far higher level than ever pre- 
viously reached, may yet be employed in degrading and 
enslaving humanity, and some of us may live to see the 
beginning of another thousand-year night after the break- 
up of the British Empire—like that which followed the 
downfall of Rome ! 

ARTHUR KITSON. 
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All lovers of Party and all hearty haters, 

Come join in a brotherly curse on the traitors 

Who, deaf to the loyalists’ just execration, 
Deserted their Party to side with the Nation ; 
We banish, we ban, we eradicate from us 
Macdonald and Snowden and Jowitt and Thomas. 


Dear Comrades, whose wide cosmopolitan dealings 
Rise far above mere petty national feelings, 


Be you Englishmen, Frenchmen or Germans or Dutchmen, 


No treaty, we beg you, no parley with such men ; 
Forbidden, défendu, verboten, verboden 
Be Ramsay and Jowitt and Thomas and Snowden. 


Our financiers, anxious to injure our credit, 
Concocted a plot ("twas the bankers who led it), 

At the moment that Liberty’s flag was unfurling, 

To get other nations to flee the pound sterling ; 
Obedient tools of the bankers, we know it, 

Were Ramsay and Thomas and Snowden and Jowitt. 


So come, loyal comrades, vow hatred forever 

Of all their accursed non-Party endeavour ; 

Of us, let us swear, it shall never be written, 

“He sacrificed Party to benefit Britain.” 
Banished, exiled and outcast eternally be 

Jowitt, Thomas and Snowden and Ramsay MacD. 


Ineuis ALLEN. 
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CAN THE CANADIANS CONQUER CANADA? 


Waite the Battle of the Plains of Abraham and the 
subsequent Peace of Paris in 1763 may have witnessed the 
passing of the political control of Canada from French to 
British hands, actually those events merely introduced the 
struggle for the real conquest of Canada. And in this struggle 
which is being waged to the present day—now more than 
ever before—Montcalm and Wolfe are replaced by moving- 
pictures and radios ; armies and navies by tradition, maga- 
zines, and immigration. But except in so far as the French- 
Canadians still stoutly preserve the integrity of notre langue, 
nos institutions, nos lois—our language, our institutions, our 
laws—France is no longer a factor in the struggle ; her place 
has been taken by the United States of America. 

As already intimated, this interesting struggle is neither 
political nor militaristic, but cultural and social. Modern 
methods of communication have transformed Canada into a 
battleground for various conflicting forces, often motivated 
unconsciously, each striving for domination. 

Broadly speaking, Canada is subject to two main forces, 
the American and the British ; and the American is placed 
first advisedly. Now these two forces are negative to the 
extent that neither of them is launched with a view to affecting 
the destinies of Canada. But they are extremely positive in 
their action and in their effects, in that they are shaping the 
thoughts and actions, the customs and speech, of hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians, and, therefore, of the whole trend 
of Canadian national thought and consciousness. 

If it is natural that Great Britain should exert its influence 
in Canada, it is even more natural that the United States 
should do so. In the first place, there is the sheer weight of 
numbers. Canada, with her ten million souls stretched out 
in a thin line across 3,000 miles of border, lies in close juxta- 
position to a mighty, prosperous nation inhabited by some 
one and one-quarter hundred millions. The greater nation 
eclipses the lesser, which assumes much of the daily wear of 
the former. In this way alone, the influence of the United 
States over smaller Canada becomes tremendous. The United 
States is as a gigantic magnet, which, while it does not neces- 
sarily only attract, makes the object with which it is in 
contact assume its properties. 
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Geographically, Canada is linked closer to the United 
States than to England. Furthermore, the various geographi- 
cal units of Canada are logically connected with corresponding 
American units in a much more real fashion than with other 
Canadian units. The Maritimes and New England are really 
one geographical entity. It is but a short trip from Halifax 
to Boston, but Halifax to Montreal, the real capital of the 
Dominion, is a long journey. Similarly, Montreal and Toronto 
are situated nearer to the great American centres than to the 
other important Canadian cities. The Prairie Provinces form 
part of the Great Plains of the whole continent, and the 
farmer of Saskatchewan has more in common with the farmer 
of the American Northwest than with the inhabitants of 
Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia and the Canadian 
Rockies are part of the whole Cordilleran range ; Vancouver 
is a short distance from Seattle and Portland, but is five days 
journey from Montreal. All the Canadian cities look to nearby 
American centres, while London, the capital of the Empire, 
is far away, almost in another world. The 49th parallel marks 
a most unnatural economic and political barrier, which breaks 
down utterly in the face of cultural forces emanating from 
the United States. In the daily lives of the Canadian people, 
whether they care to admit it or not, New York is more 
important than London, and this for a multitude of reasons 
apart from the geographical distances involved. 

By reason of her membership in the British Empire, or 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, as it is coming to 
be called, Canada is subjected to the British influence. More 
important, the great proportion of the Canadian immigrants 
have been British, and they have brought into the country 
British traditions and British ideals. In addition, the influx 
of the United Empire Loyalists (whose descendants still call 
themselves U.E.L. with great pride) at the time of the 
American Revolutionary War, or the War of Independence 
—depending on the point of view—perpetuated in their 
descendants a fervid loyalty for England, and some measure 
of antipathy for the United States. Canada also has adopted 
the parliamentary system of the Mother Country, and still 
welcomes with a considerable measure of enthusiasm a British 
Governor-General, and has not followed Australia’s lead in 
appointing a native to that high post. The British legal 
system prevails too, except in the Province of Quebec, where 
the French Civil Code survives. 

Thus in Canada have been transplanted British institu- 
tions, British settlers, British ideals, all exerting their influence 
on the manners and ideas of the people. But this force imme- 
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diately comes into contact with the influence exerted by the 
United States. What is this influence ? 

Now aside from Canada’s proximity to the United States, 
she cannot but be affected by the enormous industrial economic 
expansion of that country. Despite the dictum of the late 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, while the nineteenth century assuredly 
belonged to the United States, the twentieth century does 
not as yet belong to Canada. A desire, then, to attain the 
economic prosperity of her neighbour, has led Canada to 
emulate, in many cases, the methods of American industry 
and American economic policy. With regard to the latter, 
if the United States influences Canada by attraction, it can 
also do so by repulsion. In spite of Great Britain’s free-trade 
leanings, Canada, following the American lead, is decidedly 
protectionist in outlook. And the more bricks applied to 
the American tariff wall, the more protectionist does Canada 
become. Retaliatory measures against American tariff policy 
merely lead Canada to become American in her own tariff 
policy. So much so that various prominent Canadians in 
public life have recently declared that if the United States 
were to accept free-trade to-morrow, Canada would still 
maintain a high customs barrier as part of a Canadian national 
policy. 

Logically, Canada is a market for American industry, but 
the tariff wall erected tends to make this market inaccessible. 
American capital then moves across the border, with the 
obvious result. Both Canadians and Americans are using the 
same products and are being subjected to identical advertising 
campaigns. And the latter, with their great power of sug- 
gesting new ideas about things, are presenting these new ideas 
to Americans and Canadians at the same time, so that the 
thoughts of the two peoples fuse on numerous kindred sub- 
jects. Breakfast foods, tooth pastes, patent medicines look 
and taste alike in both countries. Only in the Province of 
Quebec is there to be found a difference, for here a duplicate 
set of directions are printed on the containers in French. 
Canned goods, chewing gum, radios, electrical appliances, 
automobiles, and hundreds of other articles, are identical in 
name, appearance, and quality in both countries. Not with- 
out reason is Canada “‘ America’s’ best customer. On more 
than one important street intersection in Canadian cities, 
one may see a United Cigar Store on one corner, diagonally 
across the street is a Liggett’s Drug Store ; on the third corner 
is Woolworth’s Five and Ten. How far will the influence of 
British institutions hold good when Canadians are daily 
using and coming into contact with American products, and 
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with products even if they are manufactured in Canada, are 
just the same in every detail as those made across the border ? 

Furthermore, what does the Canadian read ? American 
periodicals. Compare the typical American news stand with 
its Canadian counterpart. In both, side by side with the same 
semi-popular and serious journals are a series of detective and 
western magazines ; the same housekeeping periodicals ; the 
same baleful confessions ; the same humorous publications. 
Aside from a few Canadian journals placed in an inconspicuous 
position, the Canadian and American news stands are dis- 
tinguishable only by their mutual similarity. Of what use 
is it to try to maintain the British influence by teaching 
English history in the schools when Canadians are continually 
reading current American history in imported American 
magazines and newspapers? What is the use of teaching 
English forms of spelling in the schools when the American 
short-cuts are adopted after even limited experience with 
American current literature ? 

There is another aspect to this predominance of American 
reading matter in the Canadian market. It is said that if a 
Canadian producer wishes to reach an effective buying public, 
he must advertise in certain American periodicals. Consider 
the paradox! In certain cases, the Canadian producer must 
advertise in American periodicals in order to reach the 
Canadian public; he must pay for advertising space at an 
extremely high rate on account of the heavy American circu- 
lation, but he cannot hope to sell his product in the United 
States. This gives some idea of the extent of the circulation 
of American literature, and, therefore, of American ideas, 
American thoughts, American styles of speech and writing, 
in Canada. 

Continuing along these lines, where does the Canadian 
get his amusement? From Hollywood and New York. 
Music, moving-pictures, drama, musical comedy, vaudeville, 
are all supplied to Canada by the United States, not by Great 
Britain. The best radio programmes come from the American 
stations by direct hook-up. 

Sport ? English soccer is played quite extensively, but 
rugby football draws the crowds, and attracts the spotlight. 
Cricket is a quaint survival, but baseball is played in every 
empty lot, and Montreal and Toronto support professional 
teams. Babe Ruth’s home runs are news, but Jack Hobbs’ 
centuries are merely news items. The great American figures 
in the world of sport are well known in Canada; not so the 
British. 

All these factors have contributed to make the Canadian’s 
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style of speech more American than English, and he has 
adopted in toto current American slang. And in the adoption 
of the latter, radio and sound pictures have reduced consider- 
ably the time-lag from Broadway and Hollywood to Canadian 
usage. All in all, what earthly effect can the English parlia- 
mentary and legal systems have on the average Canadian 
when he is constantly reading of, hearing, seeing, the brilliant 
and fast-moving panorama of American life and thought ? 

England gives Canada her political institutions, her 
immigrants ; the United States gives Canada her everyday 
speech, her entertainment, her sport, her reading-matter, 
And the influence of these, affecting as they do, more people, 
and all the time, coupled with the geographical proximity of 
the two nations, make the American influence the more 
powerful, and the more vital of the two. 

These two influences, the British and the American, are 
in conflict in Canada, and the result is a reaction productive 
of a third influence. After all, affection for Britain is great, 
and British tradition dies hard. There are very many Cana- 
dians who are conscious of this Americanisation of Canada, 
and they try to resist this influence so as to preserve the 
Britishness of the Dominion. They would resist the entry of 
American films in preference to the products of the British 
moving-picture industry. But this is extremely difficult to 
do. Hollywood has secured a flying leap in the world in- 
dustry, and the distributors in Canada are controlled by 
American interests. And the fact remains that, apart from 
exceptional cases, the American films are better patronised 
by the public than the British releases, and not without 
cause. Moving pictures, one of the most effective and powerful 
propaganda vehicles of our time, are in American hands. 

As far as periodicals are concerned, there are very many 
Canadians also who desire to tax American magazines so as 
to make their sale difficult, or even prohibitive in Canada. 
As a matter of fact, while this article is being written, the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister of the Dominion, 
has announced a specific duty of 15 cents per pound on most 
imported periodicals. There is to be a free-list, but only those 
magazines selected by the Governor-General-in-Council—that 
is, by Mr. Bennett himself, will be placed on the list. What 
American magazines will gain entry into the country still 
remains to be seen. The motive underlying the culmination 
of this movement in the present Budget is a two-fold one. 
Such a move at one and the same time restricts the rising 
tide of Americanization, and affords protection to Canadian 
publishers and authors. In these days of high tariff walls 
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even authors are demanding protection ! There is a possibility 
that the magazine tax will defeat its own ends, however. 
Some American publishers may find it worth their while to 
print duplicate copies of their periodicals in Canada. This 
tax was expected to be imposed sooner or later, and it will 
be interesting to follow what will evolve. But it is some small 
satisfaction at least to realise that, even among those who 
resent the American influence are many who deprecate such 
a tax as being a “tax on enlightenment,” and, therefore, 
reprehensible. 

American radio stations are powerful, and the Canadian 
owner of a receiving set can pick up numerous American 
stations with ease. In addition, the American programmes 
are really better than those now obtainable in Canada, and 
it is often easier to tune in on an American station than an 
outside Canadian station. For instance, in Montreal one can 
listen to a dozen American stations easily, and one will find 
it extremely difficult to hear Toronto. To offset this influence 
the nationalisation of Canadian radio is seriously advocated 
in many quarters. It is desired to establish a Canadian 
company similar to the British Broadcasting Corporation, so 
as to present Canadian ideas, Canadian thoughts, Canadian 
programmes. 

Thinking Canadians, then, are alive to the Americanization 
of their country, and many wish to adopt measures that 
would foster and protect the British influence, which, they 
realize, is unable to stand up against the tide of Americaniz- 
ation. But there is another aspect to the problem. For one 
thing, Canadians are rather resentful of the average Ameri- 
can’s lack of knowledge of the Dominion. They are also a 
little envious, perhaps, of the economic wealth of the United 
States. They are resentful of the fact that they are often 
shut out of the American market. Furthermore, the United 
States has attracted to itself thousands upon thousands of 
Canadians, who do not return to their country ; they chafe 
also at the slow increase of their population. They even resent 
the monopolization of the word “ America” as applying to 
the United States only. 

These factors, together with the desire to maintain the 
British tradition in the face of Americanization, together with 
the raising of tariff barriers in order to meet American com- 
petition, have produced a new force—the rise of a distinctly 
Canadian nationalism. It is sought to foster the Canadian 
arts, Canadian literature : Buy in Canada Week and Canadian 
Authors’ Week go hand in hand. American textbooks now in 
use in many schools are to be replaced by textbooks written 
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by Canadians. The nationalization of radio would permit 
strong key-stations to broadcast Canadian national pro- 
grammes. Various organizations, like the Imperial Order 
of the Daughters of the Empire, show an intensely Canadian 
nationalistic attitude. It is desired to break away from the 
present various dependences on the United States, and to 
substitute not necessarily the British influence, but an effec- 
tive Canadian cultural independence which would have, 
many hope, a pronounced British bias. 

But aside from sympathetic attachments, a British bias 
will be difficult of achievement. Hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are frequent visitors in the Dominion. By reason 
of all the factors outlined above, American products and 
ideas are better known to the average Canadian than English 
products, if not ideas. And in this day and age, it seems 
fair to say that the influence of the former is the more potent, 
in so far as the masses are concerned. There is not a great deal 
to distinguish between the manners and speech of the Canadian 
and the American. Add to these two an Englishman, and in 
more ways than one he is the odd member of the party. It 
is peculiar that an Englishman among a group of Canadians 
is more conspicuous than an American in the same group. 
A Canadian professor once told the writer that the only 
country of Western Europe in which he definitely felt that 
he was a foreigner was England. 

It is very noticeable that many Canadians who resent 
the American influence can often give no tangible reasons for 
so doing: they just dislike it. This very intangibility of dis- 
like for Americanization is one aspect of the expression of 
the growing Canadian national feeling. Canadian nationalism 
is on the upward road, and it will not be surprizing if that 
nationalism adopts an American, rather than a British bias 
—not in sympathy, not in loyalty, but in manner, in speech, 
and in form of expression. Even if this national feeling be- 
comes militant, and takes active steps to counteract, or even 
to erect effective barriers against the process of Americaniz- 
ation—which it is now utterly prepared to do in some quarters 
—that same militant Canadian nationalism will still be 
intensely American despite itself. But with the imposition of 
the tax on American periodicals, which is the first real step 
forward in the progress of the new Canadian nationalism, it 
seems very probable that the struggle for the conquest of 
Canada will be won by Canadians. 

V. SHLAKMAN. 
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THE ASCENDENCY OF ELGAR 
ENGLAND’S MUSICAL LAUREATE 


In England to-day we have a great man who all his life has, 
perhaps unconsciously, preached a doctrine of ascendency. 
It is true that he belongs to the pre-war generation, but 
even so, to know that he remains unshaken is rather cheerful 
in these times of “depression.” Sir Edward Elgar, Bart., 
0.M., Master of the King’s Musick, and, unofficially, the 
national hero of English music, has raised his country to 
a position in one sphere, at least, where she can point to 
definite development and a successful challenging of 
superiority long held by friendly rivals in the international 
brotherhood of art. And Elgar worked not merely alone and 
unaided except by a few loyally active admirers, but in face 
of some particularly shameful periods of neglect by his 
countrymen. There was too much spasmodic enthusiasm 
for the composer and then a dropping of him. 

We might well place more stress upon the friendly com- 
petitive possibilities of Elgar in the world of music, if only 
to infuse a little more pride into our mental outlook. He, 
without making more or less artificial use of folk tunes to 
establish national music, is the most English of all English 
composers, because this spirit is in his blood. His is a mind 
which has flowered out of the ages of English culture and 
tradition. No “ National Mark” is necessary to guarantee 
Elgar’s music. This is the first essential which, for English 
people, makes him stand in Music beside Shakespeare in 
Literature. We do not know Music so well as we do Litera- 
ture, and in England we have had less of the former. Add 
to this the fact that the former art is much more reserved 
and collects for itself a more exclusive circle of friends, and 
we see why we may appreciate Shakespeare quicker than his 
noble brother in art, Elgar. 

Higher than the foregoing we approach the realisation of 
the universal power of Elgar’s work, for, despite the traditional 
isolation of English musical affairs, it is only thus that he 
shows his Shakespearean magnitude. The fact that Elgar 
has the genius which makes for universality does not neces- 
sarily imply international recognition. We have to allow for 
foreign peoples being unfamiliar with the English tongue. 
In the case of Literature, some of this disadvantage is lessened 
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by translations, but with Music this is not possible. It is 
customary to speak of Music as a universal language, and in 
the main this is true ; but there are national dialects, even in 
Music. Some, notably those spoken by the Russian and the 
Czechoslovakian nationalists (Mussorgski, Borodine and 
Rimski-Korsakof, and Smetana and Dvorak), we appreciate 
because of their picturesqueness. Others, like the German 
and the Italian, we know because they became part of the 
education of any musical person ; and here is something of 
a danger. While, speaking widely, we may describe Music 
as a universal language, for practical purposes it would be 
truer to speak of the particular accents of German instru- 
mental and operatic and Italian operatic as the actual 
musical tongues that are universally recognised. This truth 
I believe to have actually limited the world appreciation of 
contemporary French music, and it has frequently prevented 
the fuller understanding of the Englishman, Elgar. There 
have been illustrations of this when German and English 
conductors have given dull readings of modern French music. 

The foregoing may be more or less interesting matter over 
which to ponder, or trifle. It is my humble opinion that the 
personal message of Elgar to everyone who can understand it 
transcends all other considerations concerning his work. Our 
enjoyment of Shakespeare, if it be deep, should not be in the 
least lessened if all the world thought little of him; he is 
our’s for ever. It should be thus with Elgar, whose music is 
our birthright. The trouble is that he being an exponent of 
a much shyer art, too many of us have never drawn near to 
him. For me, personally, Elgar has become a treasure 
from which I never want to be parted. Even if his music 
becomes out of favour in the concert-hall, I am hoping that 
my gramophone records will preserve his music as long as 
I shall be able to enjoy it. There is no reason why this 
enjoyment should not be shared by a larger number of 
ordinary cultured folk than at present, and personal enjoy- 
ment is actually increased if it is shared. Given a liking for 
music, the hearer can find that Elgar is very easy to under- 
stand. I do not think that there need be any trouble among 
music-lovers in this respect. What is wanted is a national 
endeavour to hear Elgar as an Englishman, to try and re-tune 
our ears out of the range of German and Italian musical 
speech. This perfectly natural process should not be difficult 
if we will make the effort, and it will be worth while, for 
I am not alone in my conviction that Elgar offers music of a 
type of spirituality and inspiration that, for English people 
at least, is not quite paralleled by any other composer. Thus 
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it is that Elgar, despite the various small stirs caused by new 
English hopes, stands head and shoulders above all other 
British composers, past and present, and may even be regarded 
as the greatest composer of his time, his only rival being his 
old and friendly admirer, Richard Strauss, and also, perhaps, 
the Finnish master, Sibelius. And the triumph of Elgar lies 
in the fact that, after all the flutterings concerning this and 
that coming British composer, it is at last being recognised 
that it is better to accept him separately ; and it is unfair 
to stick men of talent up against the man of rare genius. 
Some bright young folk are trying to avoid facts by already 
putting Elgar aside as old-fashioned and pre-war. Perhaps 
they do not know that it was he who ensured a hearing for 
any young British composer, for it was Elgar who had to 
destroy the tradition that there could be no original British 
composer. ‘“‘ Gentlemen, I give the toast of the first English 
progressivist, Edward Elgar,’ said Richard Strauss some 
thirty years ago. 

Elgar is an unconscious philosopher, for those who have 
the ears for the spirit of music. In these times of “ depres- 
sion,” and for personal dejection also, the spirit of his music 
seems to glow with added warmth. His is music that, without 
the superficial interest of literal programmes, tells of life 
experience. Without knowing the exact “ meaning” of an 
Elgar symphony or concerto, one feels that all this music 
has been lived and has sprung from personal experience, and 
because it is always dominated by a sense of constantly 
ascending spirit it is the more inspiring. The curious upward 
urge in Elgar’s music is noted by every musical person who 
hears it. It is impossible to escape the sense of vitality, 
boldness, and the constant throwing aside of the more subdued 
episodes. This is not to imply that every hearer appreciates 
these traits in a favourable, or even sympathetic, light. 
While to many people Elgar is invariably stimulating, to 
others he seems not far short of a vulgarian who is sometimes 
a sentimentalist. Allowances must be made for personal 
tastes, but none can deny his standing as a master of con- 
struction and instrumentation. I happen to dislike Wagner’s 
expression ; where his music, particularly in love drama, 
thrills some people, it slightly sickens me, but I am not able 
to deny his consummate musicianship. 

The constant spiritual ascendency shown in Elgar: music 
is worthy of the attention of any who are interesteu in a 
great man’s personal philosophy. Too many music-lovers 
are content to feel the stimulation without imbibing the 
moral. Moreover, there is no need to limit understanding 
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of this aspect of Elgar to musicians, since technique of music 
is merely the vehicle of his self-expression, as, of course, it is 
with any fine composer. Elgar has a particularly frank 
speech, and a superficial appreciation, at least, of his moods is 
easily acquired. His music is not disguised, still less obscured, 
by subtlety, and while his range of experience may necessarily 
be large, his personal philosophy can be defined within un- 
usually restrained limits. He seems to have always been 
carried along by a sense of spiritual triumph. A vigorous, 
and at times boisterous, cheerful self-confidence appears to 
be the mainspring of his career. Its counterpart is a strong 
tendency to be tender and gentle to a point of caressing 
sentiment. In his large works there are, of course, many 
more expressions, but the close student will quickly discern 
that while Elgar himself is, as it were, single-minded, he is at 
the same time an observer of life and is able to reflect a variety 
of experiences. In his case the Music does reflect the Man. 
The energetic elderly gentleman of seventy-four who drives 
his own car and will conduct from a chair rather than let 
lumbago conquer him, is Elgar the tenacious. The fine, 
sensitive face, too, is Elgar the poet of deep feeling. In every 
respect, as Man and Musician, he differs entirely from the 
other noted English composer, Delius. 

A large Elgar abstract work, say either of the two sym- 
phonies or the two concerti, or the pianoforte quintet, is 
based upon a definite ascendent spirituality. It is possible 
to hold on to this from beginning to end with the composer 
and in the journey to sense many thoughts and experiences. 
The make-up of an Elgar symphonic work has none of the 
powerful structure and firm logic of a Brahms. The form is 
made during the progress of the inspiration, there being 
-no sense of it being hammered into a noble architecture. 
This, incidentally, disposes of the bewildered theory of some 
people who attempt to explain the phenomenon of the English 
master by saying that he is evidently a descendant of Brahms 
who happened to be born in England. Formally, Brahms 
is a greater symphonist than Elgar, and great enough to be 
human in spite of it. Elgar starts off with being a greater 
humanist than Brahms (or at least, more sensitively poised), 
and adds to it a very large skill as a musician. The two 
composers are quite unrelated and can get along well on their 
differing paths. 

Elgar’s personal philosophy has the limitations of any 
self-contained personality. He is less universal than Beet- 
hoven, although both of these composers lived in themselves, 
and, unlike Wagner, were actually independent of audiences ; 
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they had no very definite “ mission ”’ in artistic reform, as 
had Wagner, who tackled the degraded state of opera. The 
difference between Beethoven and Elgar seems fundamental. 
The former, while speaking of himself, personally, carried a 
bold, somewhat aggressive, universal message. Elgar worked 
for a self-contained philosophy which is very uplifting for 
those particular people who happen to sense its sustaining 
power. Beethoven cannot resist shaking his fist where Elgar 
will get along sustained by his own faith, aloof only to those 
who do not happen to notice, but friendly to all genuine 
sympathy. 

There is one aspect of Elgar which unites him to the 
great philosophers, artistic and literary, of his own and other 
ages. He expresses an unsophisticated idealism of the 
triumph of spiritual forces over darker powers. As a man, 
too, he illustrates the victory of tenacity and pluck over 
adversity and fickle support. Possibly his simple philosophy 
of faith is too unsophisticated for our time, yet as a reaction 
from modern endeavours to formulate new and vague essen- 
tials, he gives the most invigorating and revivifying mentality 
in music without our turning back to Bach. One particular 
point about Elgar I personally have always found most 
welcome. He never admits Despair or Darkness as the final 
word. He will express them as things which exist, but his 
intense spiritual uplift carries him above them without an 
exception in any of his works. I have often tried to find the 
secret of his sustaining power, and it seems that his robust 
mentality is driven by a certain nervous energy. His music 
is frequently nervous, but never neurotic. He will show 
tender and even ethereal reflection, but is at no time morbid 
or merely mystical. He is capable of a sublime intensity of 
expression, but his feelings are always under control, and it 
is one of his most prominent characteristics that his most 
tender utterings are invariably brushed aside by vigorous 
joviality. Is his a strong man’s music? I would definitely 
answer in the affirmative, particularly to those who say that 
he is slightly effeminate. He is certainly no mere thunder, 
but an extremely sensitive mentality sustained by cheerful 
vigour and self-confidence. He has never found any object 
in banging the table with his fist. 

Elgar’s long career of ascendent spirituality has a cumula- 
tive trend. Thus, through his large symphonic and his 
oratorio and other choral work, he went on, seemingly sus- 
tained by his self-confidence or faith, and always with an 
upward urge. In time he began to refine and condense his 
expression. A notable growth of spiritual assurance becomes 
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evident in his works as one progresses through a study of 
them. The Symphony No. 1 in A flat, which appeared in 
1908, always seems to me a spiritual epoch in Elgar’s career. 
The music suggests some long conflict with adversity, the 
central figure continually being sustained and fortified by 
a motive of faith. And all of the composer’s music which 
came after this first symphony has an enhanced self-assurance 
and power, as if some lasting victory had been won. The 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat, despite its dark episodes, gives an 
impression of irresistible vigour which is only turned aside 
by reflections. In the first symphony a stern conflict is 
suggested, but in the second any idea of strife seems but 
passing, for there is a sense of victory as a foregone conclusion. 
The Symphony No. 1 commences with a noble theme that is 
to sustain the composer throughout and eventually emerge 
in triumph. The Symphony No. 2 starts off with a series of 
bounding themes of joy and concludes with a quiet recalling 
of them. In one light, therefore, the spiritual process is 
reversed in the two symphonies, but it will be noted that 
even this view gives no reason for suggesting melancholy or 
despair, traits which are found in none of Elgar’s music. 
The quiet close of the Symphony No. 2 is wistful, perhaps, 
and tender, but without a vestige of tearfulness. 

Elgar’s spiritual ascendency progressed so finely that the 
possibilities of his ever being able to express morbid or despair- 
ing thoughts receded further and further. During the late 
War he set some of Laurence Binyon’s The Winnowing Fan 
to music, making the choral work, “‘ The Spirit of England.” 
In this he seemed to express the deeper feelings of the nation, 
free from either pugnacity or wailing, but full of that idealistic 
pride intermingled with suppressed grief which makes for 
true nobility. In one of the movements, “ For the Fallen,” 
he gave us the noblest piece of war memorial music that 
exists. In its intensity of noble pride shining through 
anguish, in tones which seem so inherently English, Elgar rose 
to his height as the greatest musical laureate of this country. 
And then, to show the wide scope of his national place, there 
came his jovial setting of Kipling’s T’he Fringes of the Fleet, 
a tale of the trawlers and mine-sweepers. This work had a 
long run at the Coliseum, London, being sung in costume on 
the stage, and the composer conducted. Elsewhere, in 
cathedrals, “The Spirit of England” was given. The 
national place of Elgar was very apparent at this time. And 
now he has issued a Nursery Suite for the Duchess of York 
and her children, a charming present from the Master of the 
King’s Musick. 
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Elgar’s last large work up to the present time is the Violon- 
cello Concerto, which appeared some twelve years ago. In 
this he reaches the fulfilment of his philosophy of faith, which 
is here mellowed to a tranquil outlook that neither wistfulness 
nor martial vigour can entirely displace. In this work one 
can find the concentrated essence of the whole of the com- 
poser’s career. Adversity had ceased to be noticed by him, 
but he had become a philosopher with grave and contemplative 
voice, although he still expressed deep sentiments with his 
old frankness. At times one finds a penetrating intensity of 
expression, and at others a swinging joviality, both familiar 
Elgarian traits which have been known to irritate one or two 
pedants who shrink from frank sentiment as sentimentality 
and breezy brusqueness as vulgarity. In the concluding 
coda of this ’Cello Concerto, Elgar reaches what I feel to be 
the most concentrated sublimity of expression in all of his 
music. 

In connection with Elgar’s style of giving very frank 
self-expression, it is interesting to arrive at a conclusion that 
he frequently reaches such sublimity of expression whereby 
the music is lifted to a plane high above mere musical values. 
His high tone comes from within him, and is not merely the 
result of fine musical sounds. On this score I think him 
worthy to be numbered among the great men of art and 
literature which England has produced. It has remained for 
him to give his country Music worthy to be ranked by the 
side of some at least of its Literature and Art. 

For all his high nobility and lofty sentiment, Elgar has 
shown many lovable traits of the ordinary fellow, and this 
indication of broad humanity brings him nearer to all of us, 
besides enhancing his position as the English musical laureate. 
Consider the “ Pomp and Circumstance” Military Marches, 
which have some martial lines by Lord de Tabley as a general 
motto :— 


“ Like a proud music that draws men to die 
Madly upon the spears in martial ecstacy, 
A measure that sets Heaven in their veins 
And iron in their hands, 
I hear the Nation march 
Beneath her ensign as an eagle’s wing ; 
Moving to victory with solemn noise, 
With worship and with conquest, and the voice of myriads.” 


The marches are known for their breezy vigour contrasted 
with broad, healthy tunes. The No. 1 contains the melody 
which later became famous as ‘“‘ Land of Hope and Glory,” 
when used for the Coronation Ode for Edward VII and 
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Alexandra. The No. 5 appeared nearly thirty years later, 
when the composer was seventy-three years of age, and it 
confirms something that we may find in his music; to wit, 
his great sustaining energy and tenacity. In the well-known 
“* Cockaigne ” (“‘ In London Town ”’) overture, we find Elgar 
in his most relaxed mood in a large work. His humorous 
tilt at the Salvation Army bands of the time (some thirty 
years ago), the brazen blare of a passing military band, the 
episode of the lovers, and the simple story of the street urchin 
whose tune becomes broadened into that of the nobler 
Londoner. Mention of lovers reminds one that Elgar has 
no reputation at all for writing love music. He has never 
voiced the grand passion, although he can be called a senti- 
mentalist in many of his lovely tunes. I have sometimes felt 
a fanciful similarity between Elgar’s ordinary couple of 
lovers in ‘“ Cockaigne” and ri. G. Wells’ ordinary young 
people in Kipps, despite the vital differences in presentation, 
Wells making his characters living and Elgar merely con- 
templating his people. Nevertheless, I feel a charming agree- 
ment between Wells and Elgar in their ideas of simple English 
folk who have neither pose nor sophistry. Wells’ conception 
of women and love-making has been called old-fashioned 
and without understanding of psychological complexities. I 
would have the same unconscious compliment applied to 
Elgar. Wells and Elgar were temperamentally incapable of 
expressing rough or sensual love emotions, but simple- 
hearted enough to like visualising the ordinary lovers to 
whom an English Bank Holiday means “ a day out together.” 
Neither writer could have taken a story like that of Tristan 
and Isolda and expressed it with the gross literary and 
musical exaggerations which thrill emotional and semi- 
cultured dilettantes. 

Consideration of “ Pomp and Circumstance” and of 
“‘ Cockaigne ” brings home a realisation that the lesser music 
of Elgar belongs to Edwardian days. His sentiments are a 
little too old-fashioned for the bright young folk of to-day. 
There is something touchingly or charmingly (according to 
taste) pre-war, sentimental, early Wellsian, when one comes 
to consider Elgar’s choice of verses to suggest the inspirations 
of his “‘In the South” overture, which appeared in 1904. 
There are lines quoted from Tennyson :— 


«|. . What hours were thine and mine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine, 
In lands of palm, and orange blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine.” 
(From The Daisy.) 
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Which was the mightiest in its old command 
And is the loveliest ... 
Wherein were cast... 
. . . the men of Rome! 
Thou art the garden of the world.” 
(From Childe Harold.) 


And some more from Tennyson":— 


“What Roman strength Turbia showed 
In ruin, by the mountain road.” 


It was a happy occasion when Elgar determined to make 
a study of one of Shakespeare’s characters, “Sir John 
Falstaff,” and to give him musical expression. The Sym- 
phonic Study, “ Falstaff,” is reckoned by some musicians 
to be the composer’s finest orchestral work, and, in point of 
sheer exhibition of mastery of material and luxury of instru- 
mental treatment, this is at least an allowable reckoning. 
The work, however, stands quite apart from the rest of the 
composer’s output. In it he leaves the abstract aspect 
which always brings out his finest personal work and embarks 
upon a definite subject. The composer wishes us to under- 
stand that his “‘ Falstaff” is a musical study of the character ; 
it is not to be viewed as a tone-poem of, say, the Richard 
Strauss kind to which close literal “meanings” can be 
attached. The plan was bold as an attempt to express study 
in music, a subtle, yet distinct, difference from descriptive 
“programme” music. This is not the place to enter upon 
a close survey of the “ Falstaff.” It is a very elaborate work, 
but upon familiarity it has the directness of expression which 
exists in all of the composer’s music. Elgar himself has 
furnished a guide to “ Falstaff,” with a number of literary 
and musical quotations. Incidents in the life of Sir John are 
expressed, ending with his pathetic death. 

It has been truly said that the “ Falstaff” is much too 
complicated ever to become popular, and it is certainly a 
work that needs a number of hearings in order to appreciate 
its remarkable merit ; many of us still patiently await a com- 
plete gramophone recording. With the aid of the composer’s 
guide, “ Falstaff’? eventually unfolds as a piece of rare 
fascination, and to know it is to at least admire it. Here is 
Elgar’s one large work with a definite literary basis, and in it 
he succeeds in giving the most remarkable piece of its kind 
yet written. It needs some bold writer to say that if, as 
Wagner intimated, Beethoven said the last word for the 
classical symphony, and Wagner himself carried opera to its 
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highest point, Elgar, with one fine gesture, has said the last 
word in music with literal definition ; and this from a com- 
poser who showed no particular liking for what he once called 
the literary man’s music, 1.e., definite ‘‘ programme ”’ music 
(remember that he wishes “ Falstaff”? to be regarded as a 
study in music and not a piece of descriptive writing). 

The literary quotations in the composer’s guide to 
‘* Falstaff” indicate that he undertook some careful study of 
authorities on Shakespeare. The “ Falstaff” studied is, of 
course, that of the historical plays, King Henry V and King 
Henry VI, not the inferior, but more popular, figure of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. It is essential when hearing the 
“* Falstaff ” to follow the composer’s guide, otherwise, despite 
much attractive music, it may be meaningless. This is the 
alleged weakness of literal music. It is true that abstract 
music may be equally meaningless, but it has a better chance 
of success aS music unaided. However, in the case of some 
unusually fine writing, as found in Richard Strauss (the 
symphonic poems, Don Juan, Death and Transfiguration, 
A Hero’s Life, An Alpine Symphony, etc.) and Elgar (the 
detailed ‘‘ Falstaff’? and the looser “‘ Cockaigne”’ and “ In 
the South ’’), it is worth the hearer’s trouble to follow the 
composer’s programme, if only to gain a closer and more 
proper enjoyment of the work. Taking into consideration 
the enhanced power of “ Falstaff’ upon familiarity and close 
following of its plan, with the weight of its immense wealth 
of fine workmanship and colouring added, this composition 
may indeed stand as Elgar’s finest orchestral work. It is 
certainly deserving of closer attention than has yet been 
paid to it, although the splendid Symphony No. 2 is at present 
becoming much better known ; it is perhaps better to allow 
gradual familiarity with each large Elgar work. It will be 
good if one day we realise that “ Falstaff,” in providing the 
association of Shakespeare and Elgar, is one of the greatest 
epochs in the history of English culture. 

A considerable share of Elgar’s creative energy has been 
expended upon the oratorio form, and this is regretted by 
some people who wish that he had instead increased his 
purely orchestral output. The oratorio form has a limited 
appeal. “The Dream of Gerontius,” a setting of Cardinal 
Newman’s poem, has achieved wide popularity, but the 
larger works, “The Apostles”” and “The Kingdom,” into 
which Elgar threw a considerable amount of heavy work, 
are less widely known. Actually, I believe that, all things 
considered, the two New Testament oratorios have received 
good recognition, for they have many times been given in 
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the great English cathedrals having musical associations 
(notably at The Three Choirs Festivals of Gloucester, Hereford 
and Worcester), and frequently by many ambitious choral 
societies. ‘The New Testament oratorios are really unusual 
works, being so fearlessly planned, with free use of dramatic 
incident. The religious characters, including Jesus and His 
Apostles, stand out as living personalities in place of the more 
usual oratorio piety. Over all broods a curious mysticism, 
a sense of wonderment of Divine things. I think that, as 
time goes on, sincere Elgar-lovers will cease to regret his 
energy spent on these works; they are so beautiful and 
moving that this in itself will be a greater reward than mere 
popularity. 
J. F. BrovaHton Porte. 


THREE DAYS’ LEAVE IN ALBANIA 


IN pre-war days Albania was a happy hunting ground for 
the officers of the British Mediterranean Fleet. The Fleet 
frequently anchored off the picturesque and _ interesting 
town of Corfu and, though 14 miles of unsheltered water 
had to be crossed in a picket boat to reach the nearest landing 
place on the opposite coast, the probability that the cock- 
covers and marshes would provide first-rate sport always 
drew a large number of officers away from the more peaceful 
pursuits on the Corfu side. 

Since those days Albania has passed through many 
vicissitudes. ‘The cock-covers and marshes are still there, 
though in some parts drainage operations have reduced the 
latter, but their possibilities are known and appreciated by 
many sportsmen from neighbouring countries. 

No longer does one land in a country famed for brigandage 
and, as a first and necessary step, arrange with the Turkish 
Commandant to provide soldiers to patrol the hill tops so 
that guns and beaters can work along the intervening valleys 
without fear of being kidnapped. The ceremonial cup of 
coffee with the Turkish Kaimakam before setting out is a 
thing of the past ; so, too, is the long trudge to the shooting 
grounds. A call on the sub-prefect in his tidy little office 
and then off up the long hill in high-powered cars is now 
the order of the day. Something picturesque, something 
with a flavour of romance has been lost, but more, perhaps, 
has been gained. 

The annual exploitation of these shooting grounds by 
Italian and Greek sportsmen will doubtless spell the end of 
those big bags which the older naval officers so often talk 
of to the younger generation, but there is much to be said 
for motor transport and absence of brigands. And it struck 
me that even the dogs, those enormous creatures which look 
more like wolves than dogs, and which used to be the terror 
of shooting parties, have to some extent responded to the 
advance of civilisation. It is still advisable to give them a 
wide berth, but they do not follow for miles, snarling and 
threatening to spring, as they used to do in the old days. 

It fell to our lot to visit Corfu in the Winter of 1930-31, 
and, as we had a destroyer in company, it was decided at 
a council of war that I should take a party in the destroyer 
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to Santa Quaranta and the remainder would shoot the 
Butrinto area, using ships’ boats for transport. We knew 
little of the country or facilities for staying on shore, but, 
very fortunately, as it afterwards turned out, a British 
officer, send down by the kindness of the British General 
commanding the Albanian Gendarmerie, came to our aid, 
and we embarked with the knowledge that there was a 
habitable, though primitive, hotel, that it was necessary to 
take most of our food, that it was advisable to take some 
bluejackets to help, though the hotel cook might at first 
resent this attempt to assist his efforts, and that there was 
a stock of German beer in the hotel cellars. We also knew 
that there was one bath which might or might not function, 
according to the flow of water in the main at the moment, 
that the electric light usually went out once during the 
evening, and that we must take blankets and FLIT. 

Written down in cold print these features of the hotel 
appear sufficient to deter any but the keenest sportsmen. 
Perhaps they would, or, perhaps, we could justifiably claim 
to be keen sportsmen. Anyhow, we embarked with light 
hearts, prepared to face even insects which were said to 
regard Keating’s Powder as caviare. We had often witnessed 
a FLIT attack on that ship’s pest, the “ cocker,” and faced 
with equanimity Albanian insect life. 

Our party, when finally made up, comprised all ranks and 
ages. A captain, a commander, three lieutenant-commanders, 
two lieutenants, a Marine subaltern and two midshipmen 
was the result of the draw for places, and there was no lack 
of volunteers to fill the three places for bluejackets. Accord- 
ing to the Navy List, the ages ranged from 50 to 17, but it 
was quite evident from the start that we had been under a 
misapprehension as to the ages of our shipmates and that 
all were actually still in their teens and still able to enjoy 
to the full the lighter side of life. 

The duties of Quartermaster-General fell to the obvious 
member of the party, an officer with big ideas and a big 
appetite. As a student of strategy he was fond of quoting 
Lord Fisher’s dictum, “ Think in oceans,” and he certainly 
followed his principles of thinking “ big”? when he ordered 
the supplies. For the trip over to the destroyer, the Com- 
mander of the ship gave us a 12-oared cutter, a boat with a 
life-saving capacity of 60, but even this large boat had to do 
two trips before all the bread, jam, tinned foods, chocolate, 
butter, cheese, blankets, guns, cartridges and numerous 
bottles were safely transported. 

The destroyer did not take long to do the run to Santa 
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habitable, though primitive, hotel, that it was necessary to 
take most of our food, that it was advisable to take some 
bluejackets to help, though the hotel cook might at first 
resent this attempt to assist his efforts, and that there was 
a stock of German beer in the hotel cellars. We also knew 
that there was one bath which might or might not function, 
according to the flow of water in the main at the moment, 
that the electric light usually went out once during the 
evening, and that we must take blankets and FLIT. 

Written down in cold print these features of the hotel 
appear sufficient to deter any but the keenest sportsmen. 
Perhaps they would, or, perhaps, we could justifiably claim 
to be keen sportsmen. Anyhow, we embarked with light 
hearts, prepared to face even insects which were said to 
regard Keating’s Powder as caviare. We had often witnessed 
a FLIT attack on that ship’s pest, the “ cocker,” and faced 
with equanimity Albanian insect life. 

Our party, when finally made up, comprised all ranks and 
ages. A captain, a commander, three lieutenant-commanders, 
two lieutenants, a Marine subaltern and two midshipmen 
was the result of the draw for places, and there was no lack 
of volunteers to fill the three places for bluejackets. Accord- 
ing to the Navy List, the ages ranged from 50 to 17, but it 
was quite evident from the start that we had been under a 
misapprehension as to the ages of our shipmates and that 
all were actually still in their teens and still able to enjoy 
to the full the lighter side of life. 

The duties of Quartermaster-General fell to the obvious 
member of the party, an officer with big ideas and a big 
appetite. As a student of strategy he was fond of quoting 
Lord Fisher’s dictum, “ Think in oceans,” and he certainly 
followed his principles of thinking “ big’? when he ordered 
the supplies. For the trip over to the destroyer, the Com- 
mander of the ship gave us a 12-oared cutter, a boat with a 
life-saving capacity of 60, but even this large boat had to do 
two trips before all the bread, jam, tinned foods, chocolate, 
butter, cheese, blankets, guns, cartridges and numerous 
bottles were safely transported. 

The destroyer did not take long to do the run to Santa 
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Quaranta, and we anchored off the town in a snug berth 
whilst many of the citizens were still rubbing their eyes. 

It was a glorious day and the magnificent mountain ranges, 
tipped with snow at the highest points, formed a fitting back- 
ground for the foot hills, where scrub-oak, olive and pine 
presented every shade of green under the rising sun. 

The destroyer’s boats, so much smaller than those carried 
by her big brother, had to make several trips before all our 
party and our paraphernalia were landed, but, with the un- 
solicited aid of a crowd of raggedly-dressed beachcombers, 
everything was safely transported to the hotel in quite good 
time. Meanwhile, our cicerone, the British Gendarmerie 
officer, was busy arranging motor transport, our senior officer 
had gone off to find the sub-prefect’s office amongst the 
medley of ramshackle huts, decrepit stone buildings and 
modern flimsy looking erections, and our Q.M.G. was 
thoroughly enjoying himself bargaining with the rotund little 
Albanian hotel-keeper. 

On the way over we had provisionally decided to confine 
our attentions the first day to a marsh close to the town, 
as we anticipated that we would not have time to go further 
afield, and this proved the wisest course, as the calls on the 
local big-wigs and the mobilisation of the motor transport 
took some time. The latter consisted of a lorry and two 
cars which were indeed a credit to their makers. An English 
chauffeur driving an English car would draw a very long face 
if his master told him to take the road up the hill out of 
Santa Quaranta. “‘Chasms” is the only word that de- 
scribes the deep rifts in those Albanian roads and, to add to 
the fun, the piles of stones, which will presumably one day 
be dropped into the chasms, are frequently placed so that 
the fairway is only just wide enough for a car. But we were 
quite comfortable in those well-sprung cars and even the 
lorry passengers did not complain unduly and confined 
themselves to a few acid remarks on Albanian methods of 
road construction. 

The marsh lay in the valley over the first range of hills 
and we were soon at our starting point and spread over the 
likely ground in three separate parties. Each party had its 
share of Albanian hangers-on, bizarre figures covered, as to 
their bodies, with sparse heavily-patched garments which 
had probably been discarded years before by a citizen of 
some civilized town in Europe, and carrying their leather slip- 
pers in preference to wearing them. These scarecrows turned 
out to be good fellows and keen sportsmen, and after a time 
responded readily to the names we gave them. The best 
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was the tall and gaunt “ Argostoli,” but “‘Zaverda” and 
“ Dragomesti,” also named after Greek ports familiar to the 
naval officer, were always willing and kept good line. 

The marsh was full of very wild snipe. At first most of 
the guns withheld their fire, in the hopes that some birds 
would rise at respectable range, but, when it became evident 
that these hopes were unlikely to be realised, long-range 
shooting became general. 

It was quite hard work dragging one’s feet out of the 
soft mud, but, on the whole, not bad going ; and an occasional 
dry spot gave welcome relief. These dry spots were gay 
with irises, narcissus and a pretty yellow vetch, which had 
succeeded in thrusting their heads through the low thorn 
and myrtle, but, beyond this occasional splash of colour, 
the marshy land was featureless. 

What a fusilade echoed round the foot hills and how Mr. 
Muscat, of the cartridge shop in Strada Reale, would have 
rubbed his hands, for he had agreed to take back unused 
cartridges when we returned to Malta at the end of the 
cruise. As a whole, we were not very experienced shots, 
but I doubt if even good shots would have bagged many of 
those wild little birds. By the time we got back to the 
cars for lunch we had picked up 11 couple and lost another 
three couple owing to lack of dogs. 

The lunch provided by our Q.M.G. was one more tribute 
to his big ideas. Colossal sandwiches, enormous slabs of 
chocolate and dozens of bottles of beer were the main features, 
and we did full justice to the fare provided. We were a 
merry party, and the local peasantry, who assembled in 
large numbers to watch the operations, also became infected 
with the atmosphere of gaiety and appeared to get con- 
siderable amusement from watching us eating, though they 
looked as though they were in sore need of a square meal 
themselves. 

After lunch and a smoke, we once more entered the marsh 
and, though we went over the same ground, we picked up 
another 11 couple. The birds lay better, and, as they were 
not so numerous as when we went over the first time, the 
flushing of one bird did not start off all the birds in the 
vicinity, a progressive effect which had been so irritating in 
the morning. 

We got back to the cars about 4 p.m. and the more 
energetic members went off to some foot hills which were 
reported to be good stands for flighting duck, whilst the 
remainder returned to the hotel. The flighting party met 
with no success, but this did not lower their spirits, and th- 
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dinner at the hotel, cooked and served by our bluejackets, 
who had smoked a pipe of peace with the chef, was a very 
gay affair, the incidental music being provided by one of 
the lieutenants, who had found an accordion. We discovered 
later that one of our bluejackets spoke Greek fluently and 
was not only persona grata with the hotel staff, but was 
probably running the hotel! Amazing person, the British 
sailor ! 

Before retiring to our well-FLIT-ted bedrooms, we made 
our plans for the next day. Amongst our camp-followers 
was an estimable Corporal of Gendarmerie, an Albanian 
who spoke a little English. We christened him the “ Ser- 
geant-Major,” a step in rank which he much appreciated, 
and appointed him Intelligence Officer. After subjecting 
him to a long cross-examination, we decided that we would 
go after partridges next morning, and, if we drew blank, 
try some woodcock covers, and, if that failed, some snipe 
ground, all of which were near the same road. A difficulty 
was that we had no dogs, but, late in the evening, an Albanian 
sportsman, armed with a muzzle loader, appeared with a 
pointer. He named a very high price for the services of 
himself and his dog, and even our Q.M.G. was unable to beat 
him down. No doubt he was quite wise to the position and 
in the end we accepted his terms and added him to our 
numerous attendants. 

We were off early next morning and had a most interesting 
drive to the interior. The road wound along the mountain 
sides and we enjoyed a continual change of scene—always 
the gaunt, inhospitable, rocky peaks above us, but the valleys 
below changing from open marsh to wooded swamp to green 
pastures to olive groves, and at every corner a glimpse of 
little white villages at the distance nestling amongst the 
foot hills. The impression left is of a hard country, hard for 
man and beast, and one that would take millions of money 
and long years of work to develop, if development is indeed 
possible. The wealth of the country, such as it is, appears 
to lie in the stock, and on every possible stretch of pasturage 
cattle, sheep and goats are to be seen in large numbers. 
In till weather the bells carried by the “leaders” of these 
flocks and herds fill the air with pleasant sounds. Some of 
these bells have a lovely note, and, during the day, one of 
the midshipmen secured an exceptionally fine one in exchange 
for six cartridges and some cigarettes. It would be interesting 
to know what that Albanian did with those cartridges ; if he 
had a gun at all, it would be a muzzle loader. 

We arrived at our destination after an hour and a half’s 
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drive and at once proceeded to line right up the hill side, 
the youngest going to the top. For the first and last time 
during the trip seniority had advantages. The line was of 
great length and there was no doubt we would know shortly 
if any partridges lived in that part of Albania. We had not 
gone far before the middle guns were calling “* Mark ” and one 
of the lower guns got a chance and dropped one out of the 
covey of ten. This was a good start, but the bird was never 
put in the bag. The moment it fell the expensive dog dashed 
forward and, before anyone had time to interfere, the bird 
had disappeared inside him and nothing remained but a 
few feathers. It was a remarkably quick and neat piece of 
work and, though we felt acute disappointment at the fate 
that had befallen our first bird, we took some comfort from 
the thought that we had at least performed a humane act 
and given the dog its first decent meal for months. The 
Sergeant-Major’s information soon proved to be only partially 
correct. Overnight he had said in his staccato English, 
“Partridge... plenty .. . yes,” but it was soon evident that 
birds were few and far between; so, after an hour’s hard 
work over very rocky country, we called a halt. We had 
picked up two brace, but all from the same covey. We 
finished up at a deep gully and, as two birds had been marked 
down in the gully, we decided to surround it and send the 
local sportsman and his dog to the bottom to hunt the under- 
growth. The dog soon gave tongue and next moment a 
hare appeared in sight of the guns on one side of the gully. 
He was out of range, but the temptation was too great and as 
the hare pursued his course up the gully side he was continually 
tickled by a rain of small shot. Eventually he passed close 
under one of the guns on the opposite side to where the can- 
nonade was taking place and this gun began to get his share 
of the pellets. Simultaneously, some well-meaning members 
of the party commenced to assist the local sportsman’s 
efforts by dropping stones into the gully, but, unfortunately, 
instead of landing near a partridge, they fell on and around 
the owner of the dog. The scene beggars description. The 
hare pursuing its leisurely course up the hill, the dog off in 
another direction on the wrong scent, one of the guns pouring 
maledictions on the heads of his messmates for mistaking 
him for a hare, the Albanian sportsman’s angry shouts 
coming up from somewhere out of sight below us, and half 
of the party so consumed with laughter that when, at last, 
the two birds decided it was time to move, they escaped 
quite easily. The only person who did not afterwards 
appreciate the lighter side of the incident was the dog-owner, 
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but as he had been seen to smile when his dog ate the partridge 
he got little sympathy. 

Lunch was much enjoyed after our hard work and was 
enlivened by the strange variety of human beings and animals 
that passed along the road. Our interest in these travellers 
nearly caused a minor disaster. Three little donkeys laden 
with wood passed by and, shortly afterwards, three young 
girls also heavily laden. A kind-hearted member of our 
party stepped on to the road and offered one of the girls a 
piece of chocolate. Immediately the air was filled with 
piercing screams and girls and donkeys went off full speed 
down the hill, their burdens swaying ominously. Several 
times the fugitives nearly crashed, and we were thankful 
when we saw them slow down about half a mile away with 
their heavy burdens still in place. There is no doubt it is a 
hard country for those who live in it. Even the kindly coun- 
tenance of a British Naval Officer struck terror into the 
hearts of those little country girls. 

After lunch we embarked and drove back towards Santa 
Quaranta for about 12 miles. We stopped by some promising 
looking covers and were soon lined out and forcing our way 
through the thorn scrub. “Cock... plenty...yes” was 
the Sergeant-Major’s report, but for the second time he proved 
a false prophet. By dint of herculean labour and bravely- 
borne sacrifice of a considerable portion of our garments, we 
managed to flush four cock and bag three of them. The 
left-hand guns saw nothing, but their confidence in any case, 
was badly shaken at the outset by an Albanian shepherd 
who, to their infinite surprise, called out ““ No Goddam birds 
here to-day ”’ in best American. Enquiry revealed that he 
had recently returned from the States where he had worked 
for five years in a shipyard. 

This led to interesting reflections. In the wildest part 
of a wild country an Albanian shepherd talking to British 
officers in American ; on the road below three country girls 
flying for life from the same officers; and, nearby, the ruins 
of a fine monastery, whose inhabitants once grazed their sheep 
on the same pastures, probably lived in constant terror of 
brigands and wolves, and to whom shot-guns, motor-cars and 
even sergeants of police would be some form of black magic. 

By this time most of the party were tired of climbing hills 
and extracting thorns, so we re-embarked in the cars and 
made for some flat ground nearer Santa Quaranta. This 
time we did not ask the Sergeant-Major what the prospects 
were. We knew the answer would be, “Snipe... plenty... 
yes,” and did not wish to suffer a third disappointment or lose 
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all faith in our estimable friend. We covered a good stretch 
of country with our long line, but saw few birds. However, 
we added two couple of snipe and a hare to the bag. 

Dinner was once more a joyous meal. We sat down 
entirely satisfied with the day’s proceedings. The bag was 
small, though varied, but we had obtained a glimpse of the 
interior and of the people, and their lives, and there had been 
one or two unforgettable incidents. 

That night a lieutenant from the destroyer reported 
that he had landed with some bluejackets for exercise on 
the hills behind the town and had put up a number of part- 
ridges, so, next morning, we divided into three parties, one 
to try for these partridges, another to try over the marsh again 
and a third to fish the river, which was reported to contain 
good-sized trout. But the partridges, no doubt thoroughly 
scared by the apparition presented by a British bluejacket, 
had sought fresh ground, and, after two hours’ hard work 
on very rocky and, in places, precipitous ground, the hill 
party only succeeded in putting up two partridges and three 
quail. The partridges and two of the quail were added to 
the bag. The marsh party had better luck and bagged six 
couple of snipe, whilst the fishing party, after flogging the 
water for two hours and seeing only one fish, exchanged their 
rods for guns and, in a short time, bagged four woodcock 
close to the river. We had at last found where the woodcock 
lay, but it was too late to take advantage of this discovery 
as we had to pack up that afternoon and re-embark in the 
destroyer. 

The settling of the bills was left to the Q.M.G. This 
would have presented many difficulties to the ordinary 
mortal, but our Q.M.G. was no ordinary mortal. Up till this 
moment we all felt he had done remarkably well and fully 
justified our choice, but when the time came to settle with 
the stout little hotel-keeper, the garage proprietor, the dog- 
owner and “ Mr. Argostoli’’ and Co., he surpassed himself. 
To the latter he dispensed largesse with a noble gesture, to the 
dog-owner he paid the agreed sum minus the cost of the meal 
we had provided his dog, but the long hotel bill demanded 
careful scrutiny, as the total was about the same as that to 
be expected in a well-equipped Continental hotel. The 
bill was full of items which, failing a common language, the 
little Albanian was unable to explain. One item was at last 
discovered to be “‘ Bath.”’ As there had been no water for 
the bath during our stay, this evidently was a mistake. But 
this discovery indicated a course of action to the Q.M.G. 
With a forcefulness that rendered the little man impotent 
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he crossed off half the items in the bill and paid down a sum 
equal to about two-thirds of the original total. For a moment, 
mine host looked furious, but his anger was short-lived and, 
after smiling benignly at our party, he retired into his office 
with enough money to last him for many a long day. 

It was a lovely warm evening as we stood out from the 
little anchorage. It was the afterglow now that was touching 
the white peak tops, and the magnificent mountain ranges, 
harsh and forbidding when seen at closer range, made a 
splendid picture with their sharp silhouettes piercing the 
clear sky and their colour passing slowly from soft pink to 
deep purple. 

“How have you enjoyed it all?” I asked the midship- 
men. “Simply marvellous!” was the reply; and it was 
in those words that we all, young and old, described those 
three days to our shipmates when we returned. The hotel 
wasn’t marvellous, the bag certainly wasn’t marvellous, the 
dog was only marvellous in one respect. No—no single 
feature was marvellous. But those three days were marvel- 
lous because we all went off in true schoolboy spirit ; we all 
forgot our ranks and our ages ; we were prepared to find lots 
to shoot or nothing to shoot, and be happy in either case ; 
we were all laughing when we got into the cutter the first 
morning and we were still laughing when we climbed up our 
own ship’s side on the last evening. 


Rep Lec. 


PACIFIST SLURS ON NURSE CAVELL 


On October 12th, 1915—sixteen years ago this month — 
Nurse Cavell was shot at dawn for her love of country. As 
all are aware, each year as Armistice Day approaches, a highly 
financed pacifist campaign is got up against British national 
consciousness. From now on until November 11, no one has 
a rest from propaganda constantly pandering to desire for 
disgusting details and belittlement of patriotism. In this 
campaign, the memory of Nurse Cavell is consistently 
exploited for the purpose of giving the lie to that sacred 
passion for which she died. 

The propagandist trick of misrepresenting heroism is, 
of course, no new thing. For 170 years, pacifists have 
dinned into children’s ears that Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, 
said something silly just before he died. The legend goes 
that when in the boat below the Heights of Abraham, Wolfe 
remarked that he would sooner have written Grey’s “ Elegy ” 
than take Quebec. A dramatic utterance, reeking of 
improbability, and the more so, since its propaganda value is 
so obvious. Colonel F. E. Whitton, his latest biographer, 
rejects this story as destitute of foundation. Early historians 
knew it not. That Wolfe, wrapped in his profession, seeking 
the military glory which pacifists deny, could have talked so 
foolishly is unthinkable. Failure of earlier attacks on Quebec 
had deeply impressed his mind. When wounded and dying, 
Wolfe sank into a stupor, from which he was roused by an 
exclamation, ‘See, how they run.” “Who run?” mur- 
mured Wolfe, as if awakening from sleep. ‘‘ The French, 
Sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Egad, they give way everywhere.” 
Wolfe gave an order. Then he turned on his side: “ Now, 
God be praised, I die content,” and expired. This is the 
man whom pacifists ask us to believe would dim the glory of 
arms of which he was so proud. 

A similar historical inaccuracy can be seen in the inscrip- 
tion on the Cavell Memorial in St. Martin’s Place. When 
the Memorial was unveiled by Queen Alexandra, the only 
notice taken by pacifists were protests against its erection. 
These took the form of attacks on Nurse Cavell’s memory, 
and attempts to justify the Germans in shooting her. One 
protest was so characteristically pacifist as to deserve recall. 
It alleged that, previous to the Great War, Nurse Cavell 
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‘charged fees for attendance which could only be paid by 
the wealthy classes.” 

After the unveiling, some reminiscences appeared in the 
Press, purporting to be Nurse Cavell’s utterances on the eve 
of execution. They contained a phrase, strangely contra- 
dicted by her behaviour, but so apt as propaganda, that had 
it been coined by the League of Nations Union it could not 
have been bettered as a weapon against the love of country 
for which she faced a firing squad. It was pounced on by 
politicians : 


“Who daily tarnish with their breath, 
The ends for which she died.” 


On Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., becoming Commissioner of 
Works in the 1924 Socialist administration, the Cavell 
Memorial was defaced by the inscription: “ Patriotism is 
Not Enough.” Those words are a unique instance of the 
brutal materialism of pacifist propaganda. A dead heroine’s 
memorial is used as a bill-posting hoarding for the purpose of 
advertising a slogan reflecting on her. Since then, the name 
of Nurse Cavell has been bandied about on pacifist platforms, 
not in honour of the dead, but to dishonour her love of 
country ; not for praise, but in order to repeat the claptrap 
placed in her mouth. So gross has been the distortion that 
such words have appeared in print as: 


“‘ Nurse Cavell has for all time smashed the delusion of patriotism 
and nationalistic glory.”’ 


All this misrepresentation is based on a single phrase, 
alleged to have been heard by a cleric who was not the 
chaplain present when she died. A film was subsequently 
produced, featuring Nurse Cavell, in which “ Patriotism is 
Not Enough”’ was the leading caption. A woman dying like 
a soldier was made to talk like a “ conscientious ” objector. 
In addition, a purely fictitious incident was introduced, 
showing a German in the execution squad refusing to fire. 
This film received the same support from the League of 
Nations Union as “ Journey’s End” and “ All Quiet on the 
Western Front,’’ and for the same reason. It presented a 
distorted view of history for the benefit of the rising 
generation. 

Evidence which has since come to light, from the only 
authoritative sources available, show that there was no warrant 
for cutting the alleged phrase on the Cavell Memorial. This 
evidence is contained in the posthumous memoirs—published 
in November, 1930—of the Marques de Villalobar, who was 
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Spanish Minister in Brussels in 1915. He had received 
instructions from King Alphonso to try to save Nurse Cavell. 
Her defence on trial was entrusted to Maitre Gaston de Leval, 
who was Counsellor to the American Embassy at Brussels. 
Maitre de Leval was in possession, after the execution, of 
all the documents in the case. The Rev. Paul Lesoeur was 
present at the execution, and had previously attended on 
Nurse Cavell. None of these men, nearest to her at the last, 
knew anything about the phrase attributed to her. In the 
full statement made by Maitre de Leval to the Marques de 
Villalobar at a later date, he said that even in England people 
had asserted that she was rightly killed because she was a 
spy. That was not true. She was sentenced for harbouring 
British soldiers, giving them money, and taking them to 
places where guides would lead them across the Dutch 
frontier. This fact, when on trial, she never stooped to deny. 
As to the “ Patriotism is not Enough” utterance, he knew 
nothing about it. Such words, if spoken, were at variance 
with her known character. So far from the pose bestowed 
on her, patriotism had been her ruling passion. When asked 
to sign a petition for pardon after the sentence was read to 
her, she replied : “‘ It is not necessary. I am English and they 
want my death.’ There was no incident of anyone in the 
execution squad objecting to fire. The statement that she 
collapsed at the post was a falsehood. ‘ She died heroically,” 
he said, “ like a soldier.” 


“The word of command was heard. A volley rang out at once 
from men at five paces distant, and without a word the accused sank 
to the ground. Miss Cavell’s death was instantaneous. That was the 
truth, all the rest was falsehood.” 


Nurse Cavell died as she lived. Despite the purse power 
of pacifism, is it too much to hope that the propagandist 
insult to her memory shall be erased from her Memorial ? 


R. H. GLover. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF EMPIRE 


THE last Imperial Conference came and went without having 
produced any of the results in the way of economic co-opera- 
tion for the benefit of its units that were wished and, by the 
optimists, expected when it met. It is a fair estimate that 
there was a greater and more powerful body of opinion favour. 
ing a forward move in this direction than ever before. Yet 
at the hands of those who had the directing of the Conference 
under their control all came to nothing. What is lacking 
to prevent such a general impulse from being given expression 
in action ? 

First, it is well to consider the situation the Empire faces 


at this critical stage in its career. It cannot be better ex- | 
emplified than by the following quotation : “ There has been | 
no effort so continuous, so subtle, supported by so much 


energy, and carried on by so much ability and acumen as the 
attempt of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the 
British Empire. . . . Self-government in distant colonies, 
when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded as part 
of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities for the 
people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated 
lands which belonged to the Sovereign, as their trustee, and 
by a military code which should have precisely defined the 
means and responsibilities by which the colonies should have 
been defended, and by which, if necessary, this country 
could call for aid from the colonies themselves. It ought, 
further, to have been accompanied by the institution of some 
representative council in the metropolis which would have 
brought the colonies into constant and continuous relations 
with the home Government.” 

These words, as anyone might know without being told, 
were spoken by Benjamin Disraeli. They are an extract 
from his famous speech of 1872, when there was a reaction 
from the “ cut the painter ”’ school of thought concerning the 
Empire which had ruled long enough to do the damage he 
describes. They illustrate again the almost uncanny pre- 
vision which characterised his views on many subjects con- 
cerning the future of the Empire. Had the policy he outlined 
in that brief passage prevailed, the problem with which 
Imperial Conferences have been struggling simply would not 
have existed. True, some of the safeguards he mentioned 
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were not missed when a time of emergency arose. The 
responsibilities of the colonies in coming to Britain’s aid in 
defence of the Empire were defined by most of the Dominions 
themselves at the beginning of the war. “ The limit of our 
resources ’’ was the simple limit they set. 

If an Imperial tariff had been established as Disraeli 
proposed—and it could have been with little difficulty then— 
how different the economic organisation of the Empire would 
have been to-day! The idea of reserving to the Crown all 
unappropriated land in the new territories has been supported 
and warmly defended by Professor Stephen Leacock in his 
recent valuable book, for which, significantly, he first proposed 
the title ‘““ The Economic Integration of the British Empire.” 
It is remarkable how the deliberate conclusions of an economist 
in 1930 agree with the inspired foresight of a statesman in 
1872. 

However clearly one man saw what should have been 
done it was not done, and the struggles of Imperial Con- 
ferences now are to patch up what was allowed to go to ruin 
then, to patch it when the passage of time and the working 
of new forces has altered the conditions profoundly. Yet 
the situation has its elements of hope. To those who watch 
the course of affairs at the headquarters of the Empire from 
its outer fringes, the most significant thing that has happened 
for a very long time has been the conversion of the Trades 
Union Congress to the idea of systematic Empire development. 
The report its Economic Committee drafted, and succeeded 
in having the annual conference adopt, appeals as a very 
important document. It shows a practical grasp of Britain’s 
position vis-a-vis Europe and the Empire which Labour 
politicians, with their absorption in the international view, 
and their devotion to doctrinaire Free Trade, seem woefully 
to lack. 

To show why this development of Labour opinion seems 
important it is necessary to quote again. Discussing in his 
“Short History of British Expansion ” the change of attitude 
toward the Empire after 1870 James A. Williamson writes : 
“For half a century there had been a steady emigration to 
the Colonies, chiefly of the unenfranchised classes. Almost 
every family in England had some friend or member overseas, 
and cheap postage was a link that had been lacking in the old 
colonial Empire. There was thus a strong sense of Imperial 
kinship which had failed hitherto to find expression in politics. 
Parliament had during that half century been concerned with 
the middle-class crusade for laissez faire, with its cosmopolitan 
view of the world as the trader’s oyster, and with no special 
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estimation for colonies in its utilitarian scheme. By 1870 
laissez faire had no fields left to conquer. The new voters 
were inclined to think that in some directions it had even 
gone too far. They listened kindly to talk both of social 
regulations at home and of Empire consolidation overseas, 
and it was Disraeli’s service to the Conservative Party that 
he led it in both these directions, and so made it one of the 
two great organs of democratic English thought.” 

Political thought infused with this new inspiration from 
those just given the vote, directed by a Disraeli, could not 
undo much of what the previous half century had done ; but 
it could and did stop the disintegrative process. The practical 
worth of the impulse is suggested again by Williamson when 
he tells how Gladstone was informed by his Scottish agent in 
1893 that if he evacuated Uganda as he proposed he would 
also evacuate Downing Street. 

It is fair deduction to conclude from the evidence of the 
Trades Union Congress that there is a stirring in the mind of 
British democracy similar to that of 1870. Not of the newly 
enfranchised, perhaps, for there seems little evidence that 
those given the vote by Mr. Baldwin have had anything to do 
with it. There seems rather to have been an awakening on 
the part of those who have concluded that the policy of years 
past, which has a visible result in the roll of the unemployed, 
could best be varied by turning to the Empire in search of the 
economic rehabilitation which is so badly needed. So far 
as it is a definite revulsion of feeling akin to the reaction from 
pure laissez faire in 1870, it is surely from the attitude of those 
who boasted in 1906—when the Chamberlain scheme of 
Imperial reciprocity seemed finally defeated—that the door 
had been “‘ banged, barred and bolted ”’ in the face of prefer- 
ence. If there is now a rapping at that door, if it is by the 
industrial wing of the Labour movement travelling ahead of 
its own politicians, is history not repeating itself in a modified 
way ? 

There is no profit in contemplating the history of past 
events if it cannot yield some direction for the future. William- 
son testifies in the passage quoted that Disraeli led English 
democracy in its impulse toward Empire consolidation. Is 
there not an opportunity to do the same now ? Is organised 
Labour, outside the political field, to drive its own politicians, 
or be led by somebody else ? Surely there is an opportunity 
for somebody here, an opportunity not to make political 
profit, but to advance the stability, the unity and the pros- 
perity of the Empire, to counter those who, playing with such 
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are calrying on the work attempted by the exponents of 
laissez faire last century. 

The conditions then were very favourable, as Williamson 
shows. The long-sustained stream of emigration dating back 
to the ‘“‘ hungry forties” and earlier, coupled with cheap 
postage, had provided the human relationship which made 
Empire kinship seem a very real thing. The position is 
different now. With the passage of time and the rise of the 
native-born in all the Dominions, there cannot be the same 
intimacy of connection, though postage be just as cheap and 
mails infinitely quicker and more numerous. The human 
relationship needs developing. 

The problem from the Dominions standpoint is not for 
discussion here. It has its difficulties, though the fact that 
the British Isles are the home of the language and literature 
in which they are educated, the religion in which most of 
them are brought up, the political traditions and the principles 
of freedom they enjoy is of powerful assistance. It is im- 
possible to teach history in the Dominions without emphasising 
the value of the British connection, even if the attempt were 
deliberately made. 

How, then, to supply what was provided by general 
conditions, without effort, in 1870 is the question. The fact 
that the Empire is being so extensively discussed and written 
of is satisfactory as far as it goes, that is to say, so far as the 
output of printed matter will reach the people it is most 
desirable to influence. Yet the doubt is whether it will 
penetrate the section of society it is most necessary to reach 
in the way that those letters from the Colonies, that used to 
flow inward so steadily, did 60 years ago. 

What most needs preaching, or, at least, so it seems from a 
distance, is the fact that the self-governing Empire has not 
been the creation of British Imperialism, but of men and 
women wishing to establish somewhere in the wide world 
homes as nearly as possible identical with those they left 
behind in the British Isles. Emphasis ought to be laid on the 
fact, for it is a fact, that the foundation of the Empire as we 
see it to-day, the Empire which is struggling to make some 
use of the elements of unity and co-operation it contains, was 
a working class movement from, say, 1830 onward. Why, for 
instance, did advanced legislation gain such an impulse in 
Australia and New Zealand once responsible Government 
had been firmly established in both? Largely because dis- 
appointed Chartists had migrated thither in numbers sufficient 
to make their influence strongly felt in the early political life 
of their new homes. 
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To talk of preferences, financial co-operation, agreements 
for the migration of men and capital, is necessary because 
these must be the means of effecting the desired end. But it 
would be a profound mistake to handle the question as if it 
were merely a matter of rationalising on a huge scale. Good- 
will must be created, and it must permeate every section of 
society. To reach that section from which the ranks of 
organised Labour are recruited, it would surely be best to 
show, in the most vivid way possible, that the Empire about 
which so much is being heard has been primarily the creation 
of men and women like themselves, that the work of such 
hands as their own laid the foundations. It would then be 
easy to realise that behind the representatives who come to 
gatherings like the Imperial Conference stands millions of 
men and women with hopes and fears, problems and diffi- 
culties, joys and sorrows exactly like their own. By such 
methods there might be created an atmosphere of goodwill 
and a sense of kinship, of comradeship, like that which 
existed spontaneously in 1870. 

Here it is suggested lies a work of education and leadership 
for somebody to do. It consists, reduced to the simplest 
terms, in developing the human side of Empire relationships. 


AUCKLAND. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE AGORA 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 


Tue Women’s Institute Market Stall at Ashford, Kent, was 
inaugurated by the East Kent Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes some three years ago. It was intended in the first place 
as a sincere attempt, by means of co-operation and organisa- 
tion, to find a market for country produce of all sorts and 
kinds for small growers. Its second aim was to encourage 
the consumption of our own home foods. The scheme was 
chiefly meant to benefit cottagers and small holders in remote 
parts of the country, who had no outlet for their produce. It 
was not intended for growers on a large scale, who had their 
own means of selling their goods. ‘“‘ Higglers ’’ had been in a 
position, which they had exploited to the full, of going round 
the villages buying up from these small producers poultry, 
eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, and so on, at a price which 
ensured them an enormous profit, but which gave practically 
none to the unfortunate villagers. The only other alternative 
for them was to try and sell at the local market auction, or 
through a middleman ; and there again the profits found their 
way into the pockets of someone else. 

At the outset, Women’s Institutes, wishing to avail them- 
selves of the scheme, were required to pay an affiliation fee of 
£1 towards the initial expenses. Some twenty-five villages 
joined, and with the aid of the County Federation, the enter- 
prise was launched with a capital of some £50. A substantial 
hut was built on a site rented within the Market at Ashford, 
and in February, 1928, hoisting the flag of the good ship 
“ Agora,” the Merchant Adventurers set upon their maiden 
voyage. That first voyage she happily weathered, and she 
has since made many more, each one more successful than the 
last. Her crew, who started with her, are still there, and each 
week sees them at their posts, whether the sun shines, or the 
rain pours down. There have been days indeed, when the 
skies seemed to have poured down chickens, or butter, or 
plums, on her, but somehow or other they have been all 
“snappit oop,” and the ship has not foundered. With a 
regularity that a P. & O. liner might envy, every Tuesday and 
Friday she sails into port, laden with good things, and an 
eager crowd is always ready to seize them and carry them 
away. 
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The whole scheme is based on a system of voluntary 
service. At the head of it are a Controller and Deputy- 
Controller. Their function is to fix prices, to arrange for the 
disposal of goods left unsold, to allocate duties to helpers, and 
generally to direct operations. The other officials are the 
Treasurer and Organising Secretary, with a Committee 
appointed by the County Federation. An adequate regular 
staff of voluntary helpers, selected by the Controller, executes 
the duties of receivers and unpackers of goods, checkers, 
saleswomen, and accountants. In addition, the Institutes 
concerned are asked to send in rotation three members to 
reinforce the permanent sellers at the Stall. They thus, once 
in every few months, all have an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves the procedure of the business. This has proved 
exceedingly popular. A day’s work—often very hard work— 
is much enjoyed by members. Some thirty-five villages in 
East Kent now belong. Individual members of East Kent 
Institutes which are not affiliated are permitted to participate 
in the benefits of the Stall on payment of a small annual fee. 

A commission of one penny in the shilling is charged on 
all foods sold. This commission barely pays expenses, which 
are fairly heavy. Rent, insurance, bags and stationery, 
cheques, postal orders and postage, cleaning and porterage, 
and the services of one paid accountant, leave no margin for 
improvements in the premises, or against any possible losses. 
With the exception of this paid accountant, the work is 
entirely voluntary ; and it is impossible to praise too highly 
the devoted band of twelve to twenty women who come 
unfailingly, wet or fine, to give their services in this cause. 

The adjustment of receipts and accounts was found at 
first to be a matter of no little difficulty. Every child likes 
“ playing at shop,” and it has certainly been found by the 
workers at this Stall that their occupation is as amusing as it 
is useful. But when one comes to running a shop in earnest 
and on businesslike lines, it is found that problems of detail 
arise which are both intricate and important. Experience, 
however, and goodwill go a long way. By degrees a system 
has been evolved, details of which may be of some interest. 

Each W.I. is asked to appoint a Market Secretary, who is 
one of the most important figures in the scheme. Her duty 
is to arrange when necessary for the transport of produce from 
village to Stall ; to keep copies of invoices of goods sent in by 
each member ; to receive the monthly cheque in payment 
for them ; to check the individual bills by the invoices ; and 
to pay out in cash as soon as possible to the members con- 
cerned. The Market Secretary is appointed annually, and 
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members, it has been found, are quick to signify their appre- 
ciation or otherwise of the punctuality and businesslike 
qualities of those they have appointed. As to the invoices just 
mentioned, a system in triplicate has been designed to contain 
name, Institute, and nature of goods. One copy accompanies 
the goods to the Stall. Another goes to the Market Secretary 
to enable her to check each individual account ; and the third 
is kept by the sender. All claims have to be supported by 
the Market Secretary’s copy of the invoice and be sent in by her. 

On arrival at the Stall the goods are checked and initialled 
by the Receiver and her unpackers. Eggs, butter, fruit, and 
vegetables are pooled in grades according to quality; but 
everything else is sold and entered on cash sheets in the name 
of the sender. These sheets are handed to the Accountant 
at the end of the day’s sales ; and she enters the items to the 
credit of the members concerned. This system involves the 
service of a volunteer accountant for each department, but it 
has been found to work exceedingly well. Goods are quickly 
traced, and complaints are very few indeed. Fruit and 
vegetables, if not already graded by the sender, are as far as 
possible marked in grades by the Receiver on unpacking. 
These grades are recorded on the invoices and the sender is 
thus sure of getting the price justified by the quality of her 
goods. 

The question of prices is a difficult one. The aim is to get 
a better price than the auction, but to charge rather less than 
the shops. Producers are asked to put their own price on 
such articles as cakes, jams, or pickles, for which there is no 
current market price. They are advised that 25 per cent. 
is a fair profit to ask after all expenses are paid. The price of 
eggs, dairy produce, poultry, fruit and vegetables, which 
fluctuates according to season, is fixed by the Controller. It 
may be necessary to reduce the price of perishable goods if 
unsold by a certain time. Members who do not wish the price 
of their produce to be reduced, are at liberty to withdraw it 
before a certain hour. 

In the first year, the takings for the first month amounted 
to some £46. That sum is now less than the average of the 
daily takings. In the first year a total of some £1,300 was 
received ; in the second year, some £1,890; and in this, its 
third year, the turnover has actually exceeded £2,500. The 
whole of the amount taken, less the commission mentioned 
above, is paid by monthly cheques to the villages concerned, 
and has proved of substantial benefit in these days of severe 
agricultural depression. The wives of small holders and 
growers, and farmers too, are thus enabled to do their share 
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by adding considerable sums, month by month, to the family 
exchequer. Many a woman in the county to-day has found 
that by planting a few more cabbages, or keeping a few more 
fowls, or by learning to bake a few extra cakes or loaves, she 
is able to find the money to provide boots or shoes, or some 
other necessity, that would have been hard to get without 
this help. A case came to notice the other day of a woman 
being able to produce sufficient funds to enable her husband 
and child to enjoy a change of air urgently needed after a 
severe illness out of the nest-egg saved “ from what I sold at 
the Stall.” 

Having made a beginning, the next problem for the 
Controller was to improve the quality of the produce and the 
method of presenting it for sale. To this end, an all-day 
demonstration meeting was arranged last autumn in Ashford, 
in order that members might have an opportunity of consulting 
experts in the several branches of produce. The Empire 
Marketing Board, and the various agricultural institutions and 
experts in the county gave generous assistance. The result 
has been a marked improvement in quality and attractiveness. 
The necessity for grading and better marketing generally is 
being brought home to members. They are now realising 
that the only chance of holding and keeping their own 
home markets depends upon this. If properly graded and 
marketed, English country produce is the finest in the world 
and should command the best price. 

With this object in view, the value of the National Mark 
is kept continually before the members. They are asked to 
use only National Mark flour in the making of all bread, cakes, 
and buns, sent to the Stall. A recent exhibition of articles 
made with this flour showed that an astonishing number of 
housewives in Kent had mastered the difference in method 
which is required for the successful baking of purely English 
flour. But modern conditions do not favour the production 
of bread on a large scale among our village women. An 
instance of this occurred at the Stall. One member sent in 
some loaves made of Yeoman flour. They proved so popular 
that orders were taken for many more. But the old-fashioned 
bread ovens, which baked enough loaves for a large family for 
a week, are rapidly disappearing. The capacity of the modern 
oven is insufficient for making a quantity at one time. And 
when the orders for this woman’s bread became so large that 
she had to bake all night as well as all day, she gave it up as 
impossible! The difficulty, however, could be got over by 
co-operation in the use of the old bread ovens, which must 
still exist in some villages. 
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An adjacent National Mark Egg Grading Station in Ash- 
ford Market takes all eggs unsold at the Stall at the end of 
each day. This contribution of many hundred dozens of eggs 
has added so much to the work of the Station, that the Manager 
fears he will have to work on Sundays to cope with it ! Enough 
has perhaps been said to prove that the W.1I. Market Stall aims 
at assisting, in some small way, the proposals for furthering 
the national plans for better marketing and helping British 
agriculture generally. The demand for good English poultry 
is steadily increasing. At the Christmas sales, the demand 
far exceeded the supply. Butter and cream sell out as fast 
as they appear. But more initiative is required in the matter 
of early vegetables. If Kentish growers on a small scale could 
follow the intensive system of the French market gardeners, 
they would reap a rich harvest. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which this scheme has 
to contend, is the time of a glut. The Stall suffered severely, 
as did every grower in England, from the dumping of foreign 
fruit last summer. Prices were so low that many orchards 
were not even picked, the fruit being allowed to rot on the 
trees and bushes. The remedy for this is, of course, obvious, 
but it is one outside the province of Women’s Institutes. 
But once more, to some extent at least, co-operation comes to 
our assistance. Some members adopted a system of home 
canning to save their fruit last year ; and excellent Kentish 
home-canned fruit is now on sale at the Stall. A home canning 
outfit costs very little, and one or two in a village might enable 
growers to bring their fruit to the village centre, and carry it 
away in an hour or two, safely canned and in perfect con- 
dition. A scheme is in contemplation for combined canning, 
jamming, and bottling of fruit, and it is hoped to experiment, 
in a small way, at several centres in the county this summer. 

The success of this venture has encouraged many in the 
production of more and better home-grown foods ; and it is 
felt that some further channel should be found for them. 
Various proposals are being considered, and it is hoped in 
time to bring Kentish produce of a good quality within the 
reach of purchasers all over the county. 

At the request of farmers attending the weekly market, a 
canteen was added to the Stall, for hot drinks and light refresh- 
ments, everything sold to be, of course, either home or Empire- 
grown. This department has had a great success and is a 
real boon. Large parties of those who have to spend the 
whole day buying and selling in all weathers in the open 
market, are constantly to be seen in cars or lorries, or round 
the Stall, lunching happily on the good things bought there. 
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The other day a farmer who asked for tea, was told that he 
could not be supplied until a a fresh supply of milk arrived, 
““ Give me a jug,” said he. And a moment later he returned 
with the jug brimming over with delicious milk, hot and 
frothing, drawn presumably from the nearest cow! The 
profits derived from this branch provide for improvements 
and alterations at the Stall, as well as giving a small balance 
in hand for emergencies. Any surplus funds go to the County 
Federation. 

This W.I. Stall at Ashford has shown what can be done 
with good will, enthusiasm, and co-operation and hard work. 
The promoters have met with nothing but kindness and help- 
fulness from the Market authorities, whilst the farmers and 
countrymen have taken the most lively and friendly interest 
in the venture since its beginning. 


Mary HEADLAM 
(Hon. Organising Secretary and Deputy Controller, W.I. Ashford Market Stall). 
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FOXHUNTING—A FEW SEASONAL 
REFLECTIONS 


It is a truism, beloved of Masters of Hounds who find them- 
selves addressing a farmers’ luncheon, to remark that fox- 
hunting and agriculture have much in common—not only 
because they appeal to the same type of Englishman, but 
because they depend upon the same influences for their 
prosperity. In each case, it may conveniently be argued, the 
weather is the supreme factor, and however frequent the 
disappointments hope springs eternal, and there is always the 
promise of redress in the future. Unhappily a very black 
cloud has settled upon English farming and the vigour of fox- 
hunting has been sadly dulled by its shadow. That the cloud 
may very soon fade away is the fervent wish of all whose 
interests lie in the countryside. But quick changes are 
characteristic neither of foxhunting nor of farming, and 
despite all the good wishes that can be mustered, the autumn 
of 1931 finds both pursuits very much as they were at the 
corresponding period of 1930, and the probability is that they 
will have changed very little by 1932. 

In fact, it is only fair to emphasise again that no one fox- 
hunting season promises very much better or very much 
worse than its predecessor. Man regularly prepares for the 
best, and the weather and the foxes combine to elate or to 
disappoint him. Indeed, the only useful purpose that can be 
served by any foxhunting review is to record the gains and 
the losses of the past season, to offer thanks to those who have 
contributed to its success, and to express a pious hope that 
ability may again be well rewarded in the future. Let us 
first, then, face the mournful task of enumerating those 
Masters of Hounds of whose valuable help death has lately 
robbed us. The Duke of Northumberland was such a perfect 
example of what an English nobleman should be, that his 
services to politics and to industry and the variety of his 
interests have somewhat obscured his devotion to the Chase. 
But the Percy country can tell a sad story of what his death 
means to foxhunting in Northumberland—the only redeeming 
feature being that his widow has assured the future welfare 
of the pack which he loved so well. 

The other extremity of the kingdom mourns a Master 
whose life has certainly had a national influence upon fox- 
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hunting. Sir Ian Amory, Master of the Tiverton Foxhounds, 
died last January from the effects of a fall out hunting—a 
tragedy which will be remembered for many, many years. He 
leaves behind him for our instruction not only the splendid 
life of an English country gentleman, wholeheartedly devoted 
to the interests of his native Devon, but a pack of hounds 
representing all that is best in modern foxhound breeding, 
Time alone can show whether the Tiverton of this decade are 
worthy to be ranked with the Belvoir pack of the nineties, 
the Warwickshire of the eighties, and the Burton of the 
’sixties under Lord Henry Bentinck. But with the possible 
exception of the Berkeley, there is at present no pack, with its 
own fixed family characteristics, which is dispensing purer 
and more valuable foxhunting talent than the Tiverton. In 
the space of twenty-one years Sir Ian raised that pack from 
a good provincial standard to the very highest level in the 
kingdom. But not only as a hound breeder will he be remem- 
bered. He was, in his own rough country, an amateur 
huntsman of exceptional ability and, perhaps even more 
important, he thoroughly understood the goodwill upon which 
alone foxhunting thrives, being one of those invaluable 
Masters whose happy touch gives the whole countryside a 
vested interest in the sport. A couple of months before his 
death, a visitor to Knightshayes found him just setting off to 
a farmers’ dinner. “I shall tell them,” he said, “ as I always 
do, that foxhunting is not our possession, which happens to be 
a paying proposition for them. It is their possession, which 
they have momentarily entrusted to me as Master, and I 
continue as Master only as long as they give me their confi- 
dence and their support.” That confidence, that support 
and the resultant pride can only be appreciated by those who 
have visited the Tiverton country. O / Si sic omnes ! 

But let us turn from these lamentations to consider the 
present and the future. Mr. James Baird has caused some 
reshuffling by resigning his Mastership of the Cottesmore 
Hounds—a post which, with Welch as his huntsman, he has 
filled with marked success for the last ten seasons. The 
Shires thus lose a Master who was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of foxhunting, and whose family associations with 
the Cottesmore country have been of the greatest value in 
reinstating foxhunting there after the war. But they gain 
perhaps the most brilliant amateur huntsman of the present 
day, Mr. C. Hilton-Green, who, by his appointment to succeed 
Mr. Baird and to hunt the hounds himself four days a week, 
receives the highest honour open to him—an honour which 
could not have been more worthily bestowed. Three seasons 
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with the Mendip, five with the North Cotswold and two more 
with the Meynell have brought Mr. Hilton-Green successively 
nearer to the Shires and nearer to the zenith of every young 
huntsman’s ambition. If he can now negotiate the big black- 
thorn fences in the Cottesmore bullock pastures (unfortunately 
he is not a light-weight) with that same ease which has 
delighted the Meynell dairy country, and if the assembled 
forces of a “‘ Melton Saturday ’’ cannot disturb his hitherto 
unruffed composure, then Mr. Hilton-Green will at once be 
assured of imperishable fame in the annals of foxhunting. 

The vacancy with the Meynell is now filled by Sir William 
Bass—a very well-known local supporter—and Sir Peter 
Farquhar, of whom the latter will hunt hounds four days a 
week. Sir Peter’s promotion to hunt hounds in the Midlands 
is a fitting recognition of the great improvements which, in 
four seasons, he has wrought in the Tedworth pack and in its 
standard of sport. Of course, Salisbury Plain and the Derby- 
shire Vale are vastly different hunting grounds, but there is 
every reason to expect that this young amateur will rise to 
the occasion, and his career will be watched with great interest. 
Another able representative of the younger generation who 
will now be more in the public eye is Mr. G. B. Hoare, hunting 
hounds in the Essex country. On the other hand it is sad to 
have to record the retirement of two older and doubtless wiser 
Masters who have each hunted hounds for many years—the 
Reverend E. A. Milne, whose organisation of the Cattistock 
country had long since reached perfection, and Colonel W. F. 
Fuller, Master of the V.W.H. (Cricklade), both expert hound 
breeders of the orthodox school. To the casual spectator it 
seems a great pity that Colonel Borwick was not more sternly 
forbidden to leave the Middleton country, in view of his 
wonderful success there as a huntsman and as a hound 
breeder, and that not only he, but also Lord Coventry and 
Commander Egerton, lately with the Carmarthenshire and the 
East Sussex respectively, ought to be hunting hounds in some 
country where there is adequate scope for their ability. As 
regards those packs with professional huntsmen, after a holiday 
of three seasons Lord Hillingdon returns to the Mastership of 
the Grafton—a post for which he is admirably suited—and to 
fill Mr. Budgett’s place with the Bicester, Colonel Heywood 
Lonsdale (Master from 1899 to 1922) resumes office, reinforced 
by his nephew, Captain Arthur Heywood Lonsdale, a very 
welcome recruit to the ranks of Masters of Foxhounds. 

Turning to the subject of huntservants, the season of 1930- 
31 was marked by two tragedies. Last autumn reference was 
made in these pages to the brilliance shown by Gordon Knight 
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as first whipper-in to the Pytchley, and to his appointment as 
huntsman to the Old Surrey and Burstow, accompanied by a 
hope that he might return to the Pytchley as huntsman on 
Frank Freeman’s retirement. Whether he would have been 
worthy of that honour can never be known, for actually before 
the regular season had opened Knight had died from the 
effects of a fall out hunting. Thus a most promising career 
was nipped in the bud, and foxhunting is the poorer for the 
loss of a very able huntservant. Equally tragic is the sudden 
dimming in the Old Berkshire country of a shining light of the 
huntsman’s profession—Fred Holland has lost his sight and 
has been obliged to retire. Only those who have lately seen 
the Old Berks in the field can realise what this implies. Fred 
Holland must have opened the eyes of scores of Oxford 
undergraduates to that mutual confidence which alone can 
enable a huntsman to lift his hounds without affecting their 
drive. He could take them anywhere at any pace—indeed 
at least one hot, scentless March day has seen him on the 
Berkshire Downs, shading his eyes with his cap as he literally 
galloped his fox to death—but they would work perfectly for 
him at a moment’s notice. He never had more than one 
whipper-in, and that one was seldom in evidence. The Old 
Berkshire hounds and Fred Holland were just a perfect fox- 
catching combination. Let us hope that he can in time be 
replaced in their estimation, but meanwhile there is not the 
slightest doubt that one of the greatest hound experts of the 
century is lost to his profession and, worse still, he is denied 
even a glimpse of that delightful Wantage Vale in which he 
has shown such wonderful sport. 

Last season marked the emergence from retirement of a 
very famous huntsman in the person of Arthur Thatcher, who 
hunted the Fernie Hounds from 1907 to 1923. His task was 
to form a pack and to provide sport for the newly-formed 
South Atherstone country, and the great success which 
attended his efforts in both directions shows that he has lost 
none of his former skill. But if the Midlands have regained 
Arthur Thatcher, they have just lost a figure perhaps even 
more famous—Frank Freeman, who has been huntsman to 
the Pytchley Foxhounds since 1906. It is often said that one 
can study in the Shires the art of providing sport, but not the 
art of catching foxes, the crowd of fidgeting horsemen being 
too great a trial for any huntsman’s determination to encour- 
age good houndwork. But in the course of twenty-five seasons 
this has been most emphatically disproved by Frank Freeman. 
He has combined with an iron nerve and horsemanship of the 
first order (no less than twenty-five seasons in competition with 
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some of the finest horsemen in the kingdom !), that dash of 
“ratcatching cunning” which is occasionally demonstrated 
in the Provinces, but very, very seldom in the Shires. Beaten 
foxes did not crawl away in the dark from Frank Freeman as 
they have repeatedly crawled away from some of the most 
famous of his colleagues. Let us hope that those hunt- 
servants who have been his whippers-in will contrive to 
perpetuate his genius. 

Frank Freeman, then, certainly the greatest foxhunter of 
the twentieth century, and probably one of the greatest of all 
time, has retired, and his place at the Pytchley kennels has 
been taken by Stanley Barker, late first whipper-in to Colonel 
Borwick with the Middleton. It was a bold move of the 
Pytchley Masters to select one whose reputation as a huntsman 
has not yet been established even in the Provinces. But 
Barker is an excellent horseman, and under Colonel Borwick 
has been educated in a first-class school both for kennel 
management and for the handling of hounds in the field. If 
he can apply the Middleton doctrines in the more exhilarating 
atmosphere of Northamptonshire, he need fear no criticism 
from the Shires and his future success will be assured. The 
Cottesmore changes involve the departure to Lincolnshire 
(to the Blankney) of James Welch, huntsman to Mr. Baird 
for the last ten seasons, but he will long be remembered in 
Leicestershire, not only for his most musical voice, but also 
for the many good days which he has provided for the Melton- 
ians. The vacant place at the Cottesmore kennels is filled by 
Oliver Moss, late first whipper-in to Mr. Scott with the 
Portman, and if all the compliments are justified which have 
been paid by the Dorsetshire sportsmen during the last few 
years Moss’s promotion to the Shires is, if anything, overdue. 
The Cottesmore foxes should find Mr. Hilton-Green and this 
other newcomer a very formidable combination, and certainly 
that Master’s very high ideals of kennel management will be 
fully realised. 

We embarked on the foxhunting season last autumn 
pleasantly fortified by the memory of a most satisfactory 
predecessor. But looking back now it is clear that 1930-31 
must be classed as disappointing. It was a tantalising season. 
Up to the beginning of January the weather was mild, rather 
too mild for sport in the South, though the Northern countries 
had their share of good hunts. Then came frost and snow— 
enough of both in the North to make the ground scentless 
whenever it was not dangerous. In the South the cold spell, 
it is true, brought the vital “ nip in the air ” which had hitherto 
been lacking, and when hounds could leave their kennels they 
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often ran well, but many days were spoilt through showers of 
snow and sleet. Heavy rain in February might perhaps have 
saved the situation, but the snow showers dragged on well 
into March, the frost eventually dissolving not in rain but, as in 
the spring of 1929, in hot sunshine. Even then the elements 
were perverse, and some packs began to run on the dry 
ground better than at any other period of the season—too 
late, of course, to redeem the earlier misfortunes. On the 
whole, then, the season was decidedly below the average, but 
as in all similar cases it had good features. The Fernie had a 
wonderfully good season, and the success of their huntsman 
Peaker, now after three years just consolidating his position 
in the Shires, is all the more to be commended in view of the 
general disappointments elsewhere. One of the outstanding 
features of 1929-30 had been the splendid return to form of the 
Fitzwilliam, and last season again they enjoyed consistently 
good sport—far better than their neighbours in the plough 
countries. They, too, are in charge of a comparatively young 
huntsman, Tom Agutter, who seven seasons ago was a disciple 
of Frank Freeman with the Pytchley. He is now fast making 
a name for himself, aided by the fine hunting blood of the 
Milton pack and by their wild, sporting country. But if the 
younger generation acquitted themselves well, their seniors 
were by no means eclipsed. Mr. George Evans, who was 
Master of the Cambridgeshire Hounds as long ago as 1893, 
produced for the H.H. (hunting hounds himself) by far the 
best season of his second Mastership, which began in 1926, 
Rumour has it that his genius for organisation has worked 
wonders with the shooting interests in this part of Hampshire, 
which is now better foxed than ever before. Certain it is 
that only complete lack either of foxes or of scent could prevent 
Mr. Evans from showing sport, and the H.H. country is very 
lucky indeed to be in charge of such a knowledgeable fox- 
hunter. It is impossible to mention in detail the other packs 
which were proud of their sport. On the whole the rougher 
grass countries in the West and South-west seem to have 
fared best. Elsewhere the first half of the season favoured the 
North and the Midlands, and in particular the Pytchley and 
the Warwickshire countries. During the second half the 
countries farther South enjoyed the better sport, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s and the Bicester, for instance, scoring several 
really good days. The plough countries, who did so well in 
1929-30, appear to have suffered worst of all, and since even 
the Oakley and the Cambridgeshire confess to having had a 
poor season, it is obvious that in that part of the kingdom 
the dice were too heavily loaded for even the most 
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competent .authorities to effect their normal sequence of 
_guccesses. 

As regards individual performances, if sport were on a 
competitive basis (which fortunately it is not) the finest hunt 
of the season. would probably be that provided by the Bicester 
-Hounds on January 22nd from their meet at Quainton. The 
outlier which they found near Lee Bridge was evidently a 
Whaddon fox, and after the first mile or so the hunt was all in 
Whaddon Chase territory. But by great good luck it appears 
that the-local earths happened to have been stopped for the 
Whaddon. Chase pack, and this good fox was soon driven out 
_of his normal haunts, running straight on, through country 
obviously strange to him, almost to Stony Stratford. Near 
‘Calverton he was viewed, so they say, in the next field, but 
(finding himself faced by the Ouse in flood, he turned back up a 
ditch, and the ditch ended in a culvert into which he crawled. 
Being in a neighbour’s country, the Bicester were of course 
obliged to: leave him there, and so were denied the final 
‘triumph. However, they had already glory enough, having 
_provided a thirteen mile point in two hours and a half over a 
‘beautiful line of country—a very fine performance indeed on 
the, part of all concerned, and such a hunt as one can hope to 


-enjoy only once or twice in a lifetime. The Pytchley had a 


great day on December 12th from Church Brampton, making a 
point of nearly ten miles in four hours and a half, but there 
seems little. doubt: that: they changed foxes once or twice, so 
,that, no historic hunt can be claimed. Actually, as far as 
figures. go, one of the best performances must be that of the 
ded Forest. Hounds, who on March 23rd made a point of sixteen 
miles in three hours and a quarter, and killed their fox in the 
.tiver, Esk, just thirty-seven miles from their kennels! In the 
rougher, undeveloped countries such a hunt is not as un- 
recommon, as: might be supposed—foxes can and do make long 
points; there still. If only on such occasions one could ride 
field after field with the pack, and if there were enough people 
‘out to spread the news far and. wide (losing nothing in the 
.telling) the honours would not always go to the Midland 
\grass countries ! 

Well, then, the season 1930-31 has passed into history, and 
wwe.are eagerly awaiting 1931-32. But stay! The master- 
aainds tellus that,.as we put. down a book just finished, we 
«should pause;for a. moment and sum up our newly gained 
impressions. ‘What have we learnt during this latest winter ? 
‘We have -certainly had plenty of time to meditate, while 
hounds were kept in kennel by frost or could not run when 


«actually out hunting, and our recollections are by no means 
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entirely satisfactory. What was wrong? First and _ fore- 
most the weather was wrong. But are we so completely 
dependent upon the weather? Who triumphed over it? 
We concluded just now that the rough countries of the West 
and the South-west enjoyed the highest average of sport. 
Indeed, memory prompts that by the middle of February one 
pack in the Shires were said to have had so far only one good 
scenting day, whereas a certain pack in North Devon had had 
only one bad scenting day, and even then they killed a fox 
after four hours! Can that really be accounted for by the 
climatic conditions alone ? Of course, North Devon is, by the 
accepted standards, a wonderful scenting country, and excep- 
tionally free from wire, main roads and all the modern hin- 
drances to sport. However, good noses will improve a bad 
scent. It is easy to be wise after the event, but is this “ good 
scenting country ’ unconnected with the tendency for hound 
breeders to turn, not to the Midlands, but to the West Country 
and the remoter Provinces in search of the sharp, active 
hound, on the small side, with racing loins and quarters, and 
with drive and tongue? Surely the winners at this year’s 
Peterborough Show were far lighter and more active, and far 
less ‘‘ classically” bred than the winners of ten years ago? 
It is generally admitted that it is easier to improve a moderate 
pack than to keep a really good one at its own high level, and 
no single pack has ever yet succeeded in acting as the fountain- 
head of the best English foxhound blood for more than a few 
years at a time. But there is always a slight “lag” in the 
tendencies of foxhound breeding, for foxhunters, like farmers, 
are slow to adopt new ideas, and slower still to discard them! 
So it may well be—this is only a suggestion—that certain well- 
known packs, which dispensed the dark coloured, square- 
framed, big-boned hound so much in favour fifteen or twenty 
years ago, have, like Great Britain, momentarily exhausted 
their energy in helping their neighbours. Perhaps in more 
settled times others bred on the same lines would be in a 
position to transmit their valuable family characteristics, but 
long Masterships are now the exception, and in hound breeding 
such characteristics are not acquired without continuity of 
policy. So, in short, it is not only natural, but far better for 
all concerned that careful hound breeders should look to the 
more remote countries for a vigorous pack with a fixed type. 
If they can find several such, so that no single one becomes 
unduly ‘‘ fashionable,” to its own and its admirers’ detriment, 
the benefits will be all the more permanent. Moreover, the 
fact, already mentioned, that the demand seems to be for the 
alert, active hound rather than for his more solid and phleg- 
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matic relations, and that he is being sought in the countries 
which say little, but which are accustomed to enjoy only fox- 
hunting in its purest form, augurs well for the success of this 
movement. 

So much for the hound aspect of the problem. Let us fora 
moment adopt a simile from a modern invention, even though 
the latter scarcely deserves to be mentioned in the same breath 
as our sacred sport. The 1930-31 wireless (ironic word !) 
season was not a complete success. Admittedly the atmos- 
pherics were bad, but they are presumed to be outside our 
control. We had hoped that our reception arrangements 
were perfect, but we have an idea now that they might be 
improved. If our theory is correct, then they are being 
improved. It only remains to discuss the transmission. In 
fact, could better value be extracted from our foxes? Well, 
there again each country is already in charge of the local 
experts, and no doubt they know their own difficulties and the 
solutions. But to a visitor travelling up and down the 
kingdom it does seem that some countries expect more from 
their foxes than others. It is certainly true that the more 
foxes one kills the more one has, and up to a point the better 
sport one has. Presumably the post-war organisation of fox- 
hunting countries is now properly adjusted. But most fox- 
hunters could suggest one or two packs who after November 1 
kill a prodigious number of foxes, and yet do not enjoy many 
really fine hunts. The foxes just fail to travel far enough. 
They are brilliant packs—there is not the slightest doubt of 
that—and their fox supply is a wonderful tribute to the 
loyalty of their covert owners. But they cannot spend more 
time cubhunting than their neighbours. Can it be that their 
countries have gradually become over-foxed again since the 
war, and are now permanently over-foxed, because in the 
eight or nine weeks of cubhunting it is impossible to deal 
thoroughly with all the litters bred? Does that process known 
as “ killing a bad fox”’ really mean that the pack (and the 
field) is wasting its time with an uncubhunted cub? In his 
absence would not the hounds have hit the line of the old fox, 
who stole away before the whipper-in was round the covert, 
and perhaps have provided a ten-mile point ? But as it is, the 
report goes round that “‘ foxes don’t run as they used to do.” 

It is impossible for a self-respecting foxhunter to suggest 
for such an embarrass de richesse any remedy which would not 
hurt the feelings of some loyal supporters, but it is possible 
to outline the ideal fox supply. How do they manage in the 
rough countries which did so well last season? In the 
West Country, of course, the rabbit trapping industry, how- 
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ever carefully its support is wooed, quickly accounts for any 
imbecile foxes. Consequently, litters are not too numerous 
and cubhunting is very thoroughly conducted, but the old 
foxes easily escape that process, the coverts being too big to 
be surrounded by anything less than a regiment of horsemen, 
So by November Ist the country contains just a fair supply of 
foxes, of which a large proportion are seasoned performers, 
It is these foxes which show the sport. They frequently 
leave the coverts unseen, but a good start only seems to enable 
them to make long points, and since there are not fresh foxes 
to be pushed up in every covert en route, the victory is more 
often to the hounds than to the fox. But to a visitor the most 
remarkable aspect of such a country is that the authorities 
consider that something is wrong if such a fox does not provide 
a good hunt. In the Midlands his finding and his failure to 
show sport would just be incidents to be quickly glossed over 
by the finding of another fox, which, to do justice to the fox 
preservers, is seldom a lengthy process. But in North Devon, 
if hounds get a flying start with a fox (one that has been 
bolted, for instance), the field naturally expect to have forty 
minutes without a check, and the management would conduct 
a searching enquiry, lasting several days, if he was unaccount- 
ably lost after five minutes ! Surely that is the right outlook— 
to expect good sport from the foxes and to be surprised if it is 
not forthcoming, rather than to expect to have to kill many 
“bad”? foxes, and to treat the great hunts as dispensations 
of providence ? But let it be emphasised again that the fox 
supply is a very, very delicate question, and that no one 
outside any particular hunting country has a right to criticise 
its methods. 

Indeed, foxhunting itself is a very, very delicate subject, s0 
many influences are there, social, technical and economic, 
which determine the standard of sport. But in that com- 
plexity lies the secret of its fascination. There exists drag- 
hunting for those who wish their amusement and their satis- 
faction guaranteed, but in appealing to the popular fancy the 
precision and the stereotyped programme of draghunting are 
as millstones round its neck. It is not satisfying, but it may 
be consoling to reflect that foxhunting has ideals too high to 
be attained by every season. Having learnt what we can 
from the disappointments of the past, we may with confidence 
look forward to the triumphs of the future. : 

M. F. 
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I suppose that most people thought that, with the entry 
of Victor Emanuel into Rome in 1870, the temporal power 
of the Church came to an end until its revival in the Con- 
stitution of the Vatican City; but in a remote corner of 
the Pyrenees the temporal power of the Church has continued 
unchanged since the Middle Ages. Most people have heard 
of the small state of Andorra, perched up high in the moun- 
tains, but few have visited it. It is here that the sway 
of the Church has existed undisturbed ever since the Tenth 
Century. At that time the feudal overlordship was shared 
between the Counts and Bishops of Urgel. Disputes as to 
their respective rights arose and continued for many years 
until a settlement was effected by the ‘“‘ Acte de Paréage ” 
of September 8th, 1278. This Act still regulates the suzerainty 
over Andorra. The Prince Bishops still remain “ Co-Princes ” 
and exercise their sovereign rights, but the Counts have long 
since passed away. Their rights descended to the Counts 
of Foix and thence through the families of Grailly and 
d’Albert to the Bourbon Kings of Navarre. When Henry IV 
ascended the throne of France his joint suzerainty over 
Andorra became vested in the Crown, and is now exercised 
by the Presidents of the French Republic who, therefore, 
represent the Counts of Urgel and share the rights secured 
to them in 1278. 

For many years I had wished to visit Andorra, but it 
is not a very easy place to get at. There are two ways, and 
we entered it from both. Perhaps the easiest is to enter Spain 
at Bourg Madame-Puigcerda. The road thence to Seu 
d’Urgel is beautiful as regards scenery, but progress is some- 
what slow. In the first place the going might be improved, 
and secondly, one is constantly stopped by Guardias Civiles 
and frontier guards. Like the Carabinieri in Italy, the 
Guardias Civiles of Spain are one of the finest bodies of men 
in Europe—old soldiers, men of the best character and 
absolutely honest and trustworthy—one can invariably rely 
on them when travelling in Spain. As in Italy, the 
Carabinieri have made travel by road safe for all, so have 
the Civil Guards performed this service for Spain. Also, the 
Civil Guards all speak Spanish, a great advantage in Catalonia 
where most people speak nothing but Catalan. About 
40 miles from Puigcerda we reached Seu d’Urgel, the residence 
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of the Episcopal Suzerain, and thence a sharp turn to the right 
led us towards Andorra. The Andorran road was better 
than the main road, but then it had only just been made. 
Police and frontier guards were more numerous along this 
road, if possible, than along the Spanish road to Seu d’Urgel, 
not surprising, perhaps, in view of the ease with which 
smuggling could be conducted from Andorra into Spain. 
The road climbs steeply along the course of the swift flowing 
Valira, on the other side of which is a mule track leading 
along the bank. Only recently a similar track on the left 
bank where the road now lies was the sole means of com- 
munication between Andorra and Spain, so one can readily 
see how the Andorrans have maintained their individuality 
in their secluded valley through so many centuries. Ten 
kilometres from Seu d’Urgel we reached the frontier. Here 
there was much examination of papers by the Spanish Customs 
Authorities, but once over the border we were free to do as 
we pleased, for Andorra has no Customs. About three 
kilometres further on we reached Sant Juan de Loria, quite 
a fair sized and flourishing village with a small inn. Sant 
Juan is the largest village in the State; indeed, it must be 
about twice the size of the Capital. The road follows the 
valley for another four or five kilometres, and then one turns 
sharply to the left, crossing the Valira by a bridge recently 
built, but alongside is the ancient bridge adapted only for 
foot passengers and mules with a very high arch. A short 
distance further on and the hills open out and form a sort of 
cup, in the middle of which stands Andorra la Viella, the 
Capital. 

Surely no capital city in the world presents a more curious 
appearance than this little Pyrenean village. There are 
but few houses—there is a small café and one or two shops, 
but even in Andorra there are picture postcards. A little 
way off the main square stands the Palace of Andorra, a plain 
whitewashed building containing Council Chamber, lodging 
for the Councillors and their beasts, a colossal kitchen, a 
school and a chapel. Hard by is the prison, but it is very 
rarely occupied. The Council Chamber is plainly furnished 
. with a long table and 24 chairs. The walls are hung with 
large but indifferent photographs of French Presidents. 
There is also a more interesting photograph of the visit of 
the Bishop of Urgel. The Right Reverend Prelate is dressed 
in full canonicals and mounted on a mule. On either side 
stand the two Viguiers in official costume with their gowns, 
cocked hats, and swords. The gowns are to indicate their 
judicial capacity, the swords to show that they command 
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the Andorran forces. Standing around are the 24 Councillors 
arrayed also in black gowns with three-cornered hats. In 
the Council Chamber is an iron door locked with six keys. 
This contains the Andorran Archives. Each parish has a 
key, and the door cannot be opened unless a representative 
of all six is present with his parish key. Research is therefore 
attended with some difficulty! Next to the Council Chamber 
is the Chapel. Below is the dining hall and kitchen, on the 
top floor the sleeping rooms, and in the basement the school 
and the stable. 

The Council meets quarterly, the 24 members are elected 
every fourth year on December 28th by each parish. It elects 
the officers of the State annually—the President or Syndic 
Procureur General, a second Syndic, and sometimes a third. 
The Executive is vested in the President, who also acts as 
Clerk of the Council. He it is who is responsible for seeing 
that the decisions of the Council are carried out, and he 
has custody of the public funds. He can also summon 
emergency meetings of the Council. But his most important 
function from the Andorran point of view is the grant of 
“ Certificates of Origin.” From time immemorial Andorran 
cattle and other produce have enjoyed certain customs and 
privileges both in France and Spain subject to these certifi- 
cates, and it is therefore obvious that great advantage might 
be obtained by buying cheap in one country and selling in 
the other if a false certificate could be obtained. 

The general internal affairs of the State are administered 
by the Council, which is divided into three committees, two 
of six, one of twelve. According to the requirements of 
each year the Council decides upon the amount of revenue to 
be raised from the cattle and corn taxes, and it precepts on 
the parishes for the sum needed. These taxes are the only 
source of revenue since there are no customs duties, but the 
expenses of administration are inconsiderable. The salaries 
of officials are practically negligible, the President receives 
80 p. and the other councillors 10 p., and the tribute due 
to the two suzerains is 960 fr. to France and 450 fr. to Urgel. 
The General Council can also impose fines for non-performance 
of its decisions. These fines are called “cot de Terra.” 
Administrative officers are appointed by the Council; Judicial 
officers are appointed by the viguiers, but the “‘ Battles” or 
Justices of the Peace, of whom there are two, one appointed 
by each viguier, are selected from a list of six candidates— 
one from each parish—submitted to the viguiers by the 
General Council. The General Council also appoints two 
“ Rahonadors,” who sit with the Judge of Appeal (appointed 
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alternately by the Bishop of Urgel and by France) and 
the two viguiers to hear criminal cases, the function of’ the 
Rahonadors being to safeguard time honoured Andorran rights’ 
and privileges. The State is divided into six parishes which 
are sub-divided as follows into “‘ cuarts”’: Andorra 2 cuarts, 
Sant Julia de Loria 4 cuarts, Canillo 8 cuarts, Massana 6 cuarts, 
and Ordino 8 cuarts. The sixth parish—that of Encamps—~ 
is not sub-divided. 

Generally speaking the “ cuarts”’ correspond with the 
parochial divisions of common pasture lands, but this is not 
the rule in Canillo and Andorra Viella where the common 
pastures are not sub-divided. 

The councils of the ‘‘ cuarts’”’ are not elective; but’ consist; 
of all the heads of families (caps de casa) residing in the cuart. 
As a rule the Council is presided over by one of the Consuls 
of the Parish. These councils deal with purely local matters 
affecting the ‘“‘ cuart,”’ such as the regulation of the use of the 
common pastures and the maintenance of roads, paths: and’ 
bridges. They also regulate the common: revenues, and in’ 
the event of their decisions being disobeyed can inflict a fine: 
called the “‘ cot de cuart.” 

The Parish Councils consist of a Consul, a second Consul’ 
and twelve members elected annually by the heads of families: 
of the Parish. In Andorra the right to vote either for the’ 
General Council or the Parish Councils is limited entirely to 
married men. No bachelor can ever obtain a vote. 

Subject to the General Council, the Parish Councils 
exercise considerable powers as regards administration and’ 
police. A parish officer appointed by the General Council’ 
and named the “ Mostasa’”’ deals: with taverns, slaughter’ 
houses and the supervision of weights and measures. The 
Councils regulate the Communal pastures, repair buildings, 
and generally exercise administrative supervision over their 
districts. They also assess the taxes on cattle and’ corn, 
regulate the Communal revenues, and can inflict a fine called’ 
the “cot de parroquia.” 

All powers not exercised by the three Councils described 
above lie in the hands of the suzerains as represented by their 
viguiers. Under the Act of 1278, Bishop and Count were 
empowered to appoint agents or viguiers (vicars). The 
Bishop’s viguier may be an Andorran, resident in Andorra. 
The French viguier resides at Prades, 25 miles from Perpi- 
gnan and 82 miles from Andorra. The viguiers‘on installation 
swear an oath to respect the ancient rights and privileges; 
written and unwritten, of the valley and sovereignty of 
Andorra. The powers of viguiers are considerable—military, 
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judicial and civil: They command the Andorran militia, 
nish consists of the heads of families, who are bound to 
maintain arms and a certain amount of ammunition. In 
addition, every adult must be ready if called upon to defend 
the valley. Each parish has a captain and two officers, but 
the organisation appears to be very lax, and it is doubtful 
if the force does more than exist in name. 

The Criminal Court has been described above ; its decisions 
are made by the viguiers, and it is only when they are divided 
that the casting vote of the Judge of Appeal:is invoked. As 
Andorra has no written laws, the decisions of the viguiers 
are governed by common sense. 

Administratively they have considerable powers; since 
acting together they can make provisional laws and override 
decisions of the Council. 

Thus the suzerains acting through their viguiers have 
fairly wide powers in theory, but in practice the Andorrans 
enjoy a large measure of independence. The actual local 
administration rests with themselves. In so far as the 
suzerains are concerned, the viguier of the Bishop of Urgel 
is frequently a resident Andorran, and it is obvious that this 
offers a large measure of security that the oath of the viguiers 
to exercise their powers in conformity with the ancient 
privileges of the valley will be strictly maintained. Again, 
the powers of the viguiers are exercised in common, so that 
any encroachment on Andorran liberties by either of the two 
frontier powers through the viguiers would be very difficult. 
Moreover, the Andorran viguier represents the Bishop of 
Urgel—and not Spain. The latter power is represented by 
the Military Governor of Urgel, who is styled the Spanish 
Commissioner or “ vi-rey.”” His functions are, however, 
more diplomatic than administrative. 

Though the Spanish Gate of Andorra is easy of access, 
the road from France presents more difficulty. This route 
is closed during the winter months, and in summer Andorra 
is only accessible on mule or horseback. First we followed 
the road to Ax les Thermes as far as Porté, just below the Col 
de Puymorens. We were told there was a restaurant in 
Porté and so there was, but it was hard to find. We were 
directed to the door, but on opening it we found a hen-house, 
and all the hens came scrambling through the door. It was 
pitch dark inside and smelt abominably, but my son being 
hungry and pertinacious, discovered a ladder and a trap door 
which, when ascended, disclosed the restaurant. And there 
we ate a stupendous meal, washed down by red mountain 
wine. We were very hungry, and never have I eaten better 
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trout or tasted anything to equal the haunch of izzard on 
which were were regaled. It is but fourteen or fifteen miles 
from Porté to Andorra Viella and the frontier touches the 
road on the French side of the Col below the watershed. 
The first Andorran hamlet, however, is not reached till you 
arrive at Saldeu, whence the road winds slowly down the 
valley of the Valira through Canillo and Encamps to Escaldas 
and thence to the capital, which is just below. 

There is a tunnel now under the mountains from Ax les 
Thermes to Bourg Madame so that in future Andorra will 
become much more accessible to tourists. A hotel may be 
built, Saldeu may even become a centre for winter sport, 
so that perhaps a short account of Andorra as she is now may 
not be without interest. 

ONSLOW. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THe New ScorrisH MINISTERS. 


Puaces have been found in the new Government for three 
Scottish members in addition to those who held office in the 
Socialist Government—Sir Archibald Sinclair, member for 
Caithness and Sutherland, Major Walter Elliot, member for 
the Kelvingrove Division of Glasgow, and Mr. A. N. Skelton, 
member for Perth. Sir Archibald Sinclair, who recently 
succeeded Sir Robert Hutchison, M.P. for Montrose Burghs, 
as chief Liberal whip, becomes Secretary of State for Scotland, 
but without a seat in the Cabinet. This has been represented 
in certain quarters as another slight for Scotland, but, in the 
circumstances, exclusion was inevitable. The new Cabinet 
must be small, if it is to deal swiftly and decisively with the 
grave problems which confront it. And the truth is that its 
task, and indeed the general efficiency of government in our 
small island, would be greatly simplified if Scotland, with 
England and Wales, were placed under the single control of 
the Home Office. An example—one of many—of the diffi- 
culties caused by the present dualism is referred to in the 
report of the Scottish Licensing Commission, which recom- 
mends the codification of the Scottish licensing law, and 
points out that the existing law of Scotland on this point is 
complicated by the Licensing Act of 1921, which applies both 
to England and Scotland. That Act lays down the conditions 
of sale of “‘ intoxicating liquor,”’ 2.e., permitted hours and so 
on, in Great Britain, but two Royal Commissions were 
apparently necessary to investigate its working in England 
and Scotland respectively. Major Elliot, who was Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary of State for Scotland in the last 
Conservative Ministry, has been appointed Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. Major Elliot is a rising power in Scottish 
Conservatism. Under Mr. Baldwin he won golden opinions 
at the Scottish Office, and in the House of Commons his wit 
and force in debate will be of great assistance to the Govern- 
ment Front Bench. Some people regard him as a sentimental 
mugwump. Mr. Skelton is junior counsel to the Inland 
Revenue in Scotland, and has represented Perth City since 
1924. 

As the new Government is at once provisional and national 
in character, the usual change-over of law officers which in 
Scotland follows the accession to power of another political 
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party has not taken place. Mr. Craigie Aitchison, K.C., and 
Mr. J. C. Watson, K.C., remain Lord Advocate and Solicitor- 
General respectively. Of the Advocates-Depute, one resigned, 
on the ground that he preferred the policy of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson to that of the Prime Minister, and Mr. J. G. 
Thom, who was Unionist member for Dumbartonshire from 
1926 to 1929, has been appointed in his place. The Advocates- 
Depute are counsel appointed by the Crown to prosecute in 
all trials conducted before the High Court of Justiciary in 
Scotland. They act as deputies to, and under the instructions 
of, the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor-General. But, by a 
curious development of constitutional practice in Scotland, 
the deputes are also the servants of party, and rise or fall 
with the party to which they belong. Although this arrange- 
ment is theoretically bad, in practice it worked very well in 
conjunction with the two-party system. But in our own 
times, when there are at least three parties seeking power, 
and when elections tend to be decided on a cash against 
votes basis, there is great danger in a system which identifies 
the official prosecutors with the party for the time being in 
office. Not merely judges in criminal courts, but also prose- 
cuting counsel ought to be independent of the executive ; 
in Scotland, as things now are, the latter are not. The resig- 
nation referred to took place not for any reason concerned 
with the administration of justice, but because the depute in 
question set his duty to his party above his duty to the 
criminal law. No doubt the choice as between the two was 
difficult, but the fault lies with the system which allows such 
a dilemma to emerge. 


Tuer Lone VACATION. 


According to Truth (issue of September 9th), the “ten 
weeks’ legal Long Vacation remains a thoroughly English 
institution.”’ But we can do better than that in Scotland, 
where the long vacation extends over twelve and a half weeks 
—July 20th to October 15th. And this is supplemented by 
a fortnight’s break at Christmas, a week allowed for some 
legendary cause in February, and an Easter vacation lasting 
from March 20th until May 12th. There was a law in ancient 
Rome which commanded that the doors of the Temple of 
Janus were to be shut in peace time—a condition of very 
rare occurrence in the history of the Republic—and, arguing 
from analogy, one might contend that this compulsory closing 
of the Scottish Supreme Court during more than a third of 
the year was a sign of national prosperity. In addition to 
the professional and well-worn reasons usually advanced in 
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defence of the practice, it is fair to add that it gives—or it 
ought to give—to Scottish counsel an opportunity for literary 
and scientific studies denied to most other men who have 
passed their university days. Still, when all that can be 
urged has been urged, there remains in the mind of the layman 
a feeling that the Court of Session could easily arrange to sit 
for a longer part of the year, and still leave counsel who 
practice before it plenty of time to worship the muse. 

But the extreme length of the vacations is only one among 
a number of anachronisms which impair the efficiency of the 
Scottish Courts. There is the taint of party politics. And 
there is, as it were, the trade union regulation which decrees 
that the lawyer who pleads in court may not do chamber work. 
This division of labour between barrister and solicitor may 
work well in a large and wealthy country like England. But 
in the small country that Scotland is, it makes the Bar a 
trade guild of limited numbers. With us, the small number 
of cases brought together with the high fees payable by 
advocates on “ admission ’’—at the moment they amount to 
over £450—has the double effect of reducing the number of 
advocates and exaggerating the dependence of the advocate 
on the solicitor who briefs him. At the inaugural meeting 
of the 36th Conference of the International Law Association 
in New York in September of last year, Lord Tomlin pointed 
out that we live in “a world in which to-day under the 
development of our economic institutions, the ultimate 
solution of any complexity seems to depend upon the will of 
a great number of uninformed persons. Now in a world un- 
informed, necessarily uninformed because of their circum- 
stances, it does seem to me that the importance of the legal 
profession becomes greater and greater, and that it does so 
because the legal profession stands for certain principles the 
adherence to which is essential to the solution on lines of 
justice of every question that calls for decision.” That is a 
high responsibility, and, in the case of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, the question presents itself whether that body as at 
present constituted is strong enough and independent enough 
for the role which Lord Tomlin assigns to the legal profession. 


THE ScotTTisH NATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


The first Part of Volume I of the Scottish National Dic- 
tionary came out last July. This is an undertaking in which 
every Scotsman ought to take an interest, and, indeed, if 
one may judge from the Part just published, the work has 
been extremely well done. The Dictionary, when completed, 
will consist of ten volumes each containing about 320 pages. 
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It is “‘ designed partly on regional lines and partly on his- 
torical principles,’ and will contain all the Scottish words 
““known to be in use or to have been in use since 1700.” 
The Part just issued contains the Introduction, a historical 
and linguistic account of the “ Scottish Language ” running 
to some fifty pages, and the Vocabulary from A to Aggle. 
(The word “ aggle ’’ which was quite unknown to the present 
writer, is apparently derived from the speech of Orkney and 
Shetland, and means “to soil or defile.”) The Dictionary 
deals with “‘ Scottish words in existence since about 1700,” 
and “Scottish words gathered from the mouth of dialect 
speakers by competent observers.” While the form and 
contents of this work, so far as they appear in this initial 
Part, deserve the highest praise, we may perhaps quarrel 
with the term “ Scottish Language.’’ In what sense can the 
particular dialect of English spoken North of the Tweed be 
called a “‘ language’ ? Peering through the mists of time past 
the War and the Peace which followed it, the writer seems to 
recollect an Ionic dialect in which a poem called the Iliad 
was written, and another dialect, that of Attica, in which 
Aéschylus and Euripides wrote their plays, and Thucydides 
wrote his great history. But surely both Homer and 
Thucydides wrote Greek ? And it is hard to think that Burns 
used a different language from Milton, though he scarcely 
attained the level either of the Puritan poet or of the Athenian 
tragedians. 

But it may be safer to leave these high matters and return 
to the Introduction, which would itself make the Dictionary 
worth while. In addition to the short, but excellent, his- 
torical account, it contains a phonetic description of the 
“Scottish language and its dialects,” two coloured dialect 
maps, and a key to pronunciation. Interest in the phonetic 
and technical part of the work will be confined (one fancies) 
to scholars. Of more general interest is the brief, but clear 
survey of Scottish literature from the time of King James VI 
of Scotland, who wrote “ several treatises in his native speech ” 
before he succeeded to the throne of England, down to Allan 
Ramsay and the revival of Scottish literature in the eighteenth 
century. The Union of the Crowns in 1603 followed by the 
Parliamentary Union of 1707, had the natural consequence 
of Anglicising Scottish speech and literature, and this ten- 
dency was strengthened by the use of the English Bible: 
for ‘‘ the older Scottish literature had not been able to produce 
a Scottish Bible.’’ And this process of assimilation is summed 
up in the statement that “ by the end of the eighteenth century 
English had supplanted Scots in fashionable circles, in the 
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pulpit, the school, the university, the Law Courts, and on 
the public platform.” 

Perhaps the most valuable thing in the Introduction is the 
discussion of the Highland-Lowland linguistic boundary. 
Almost until the present century that boundary coincided 
with what was called, at the time of the Jacobite rebellions, 
the Highland Line. “ This line runs from the Firth of Clyde 
along the foothills of Perthshire, crosses the Grampians near 
Ballater, and turning north-west, reaches the Moray Firth 
a little to the west of Nairn.” East of that line, the language 
was Scots: west, it was Gaelic. But the rapid decline of 
Gaelic, due to a variety of causes, of which compulsory edu- 
cation is not the least important, has modified that boundary 
very considerably. And there is the further circumstance 
that “it can no longer be regarded as the border between 
Scots and Gaelic, but should rather be regarded as the border 
between Scots and Gaelic or the English which has replaced 
Gaelic.” Then there is what this Dictionary calls ‘“ Insular 
Scots,” that is, the dialect spoken in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. This raises the fascinating subject of the inter- 
action between Scotland and Norway. Orkney and Shetland 
were colonised from Norway in the ninth century, and conse- 
quently a Scandinavian dialect was spoken by the settlers. 
The old Norse tongue gradually died out, not, however, 
without leaving many traces in the speech of the inhabitants. 
It appears that the standard dictionary of the Shetland Norn 
(dialect), edited by the late Dr. Jakobsen, contains more than 
10,000 words of Norse origin. For example, words describing 
the weather, the wind, fishing, and the sea have often a 
Norwegian derivation. 

But enough has been pillaged from these interesting pages 
to show the value and scholarship of the new Scottish Dic- 
tionary. The executive of the Scottish National Dictionary 
Association, Limited (a company formed for the sole purpose 
of compiling and publishing the Dictionary) are planning a 
first edition limited to two thousand copies for original sub- 
scribers, a list of whom will appear in the final volume. The 
success of the enterprise depends upon this edition being 
fully subscribed. for, and one hopes that sufficient support 
will be obtained to enable the editor, Mr. William Grant, M.A., 
to bring his work to a successful conclusion. 


Scorvs. 


The price of the Dictionary to original subscribers is £15, which may be 
paid for in yearly instalments of £3. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


MONSIEUR BARRERE 


To the Editor of The National : Review. 


Smr,—Monsieur Barréere takes exception (in the August 
National Review) to my criticisms of Marshal Foch’s book. 

His contention, I gather, is two-fold. 

In the first place he seems to hold that a soldier of Marshal 
Foch’s standing is above criticism because his name is a 
household word in France. ‘Any criticism of what he has 
written is an offence to’ the whole French nation. 

Monsieur Barrére’s second main contention is that Marshal 
Foch was a genuine admirer of the British Army, and that 
this being so it is unwarrantable to query his account of any 
of the events in which it took part. 

My comments were confined to Marshal Foch as the 
author of the ‘“ Memoirs” and not to Marshal Foch the 
great soldier, whom Englishmen admire almost as much as 
do his own countrymen. 


It is absurd to contend that the writings of any public | 


man, even if he be a great soldier, should be above criticism ; 
and I would observe that criticisms of British military leaders 
have not been lacking in France. If, as\I contend, ' Marshal 
Foch’s Memoirs contain certain inaccuracies, it is necessary 
to draw attention to these, as otherwise, under the authority 
of his great name, they might be accepted as facts. 

Respect and admiration for Marshal Foch does not.appear 
to me to diminish the importance of seeing that the role 
played by the British Army in the war-should not in :any 
way be misrepresented. 

As regards M. Barrére’s second contention, I do not doubt 
for a moment Marshal Foch’s admiration for the British 
Army, but I, in common with ‘many: others, have resented 
the impression given, it seems to.us a rather patronising 
one, concerning the B.E.F. 

I have no doubt that Marshal Foch believed every word 
he wrote, and the tribute he paid our soldiers was generous, 
but the fact remains that his account does not give a true 
picture of the role played by our Army in the early part of 
the war. British action is under-estimated, and the mistakes 
-of the French command, which cost..us.so dear, are. passed 
over in silence. 
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Criticism of the Memoirs of a French national hero may 
be resented in France, but all generous-minded Frenchmen 
will realise that it would be impossible to accept by silence 
an injustice to owr national heroes who lie buried in Flanders. 

Believe me, etc., 
K. L. Spears. 

Three Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 

September 5th, 1931. 


FROM AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Str,—Perhaps the following remarks on the National 
Crisis by one who lives abroad may be of some interest 
because the facts that caused it are so obvious. The dissipa- 
tion of the country’s resources by the politicians of all parties 
in order to buy the popular vote was an abrogation of the 
functions of any Government, which should in its essence 
be the welfare of the State as a whole. One would have 
thought that other nations would have afforded an example 
to our rulers, seeing that the world of to-day is very closely 
knit; on the contrary, the slogan of England has been, 


_ “What applies to other countries does not apply to us,” as 
. if we were a privileged people. But economic laws are 


inexorable. A party was constructed called the Socialist 
Party, which, as far as the ordinary man could understand, 
had as its sole objective the destruction of every trade and 
industry in the country, and the making of every man, 
woman and child a charge on the State. Such a process 
could have but one end, and the consequence is that the 
country is faced with an overwhelming deficit. It is a humiliat- 
ing position, because if any other country had had a little 
of our great possessions they would have reached a state of 
opulence and prosperity beyond calculation. The British 
Empire is potentially the richest organisation that has ever 


| existed, and it has been won for her by the valour and genius 
of her people, and it is her bounden duty to re-establish 


herself. She is now the victim of uninformed Democracy, 
which dallies with shadows and ignores the substance. Within 


| the boundaries of this mighty Empire exists everything 
| necessary for the support of its members. In the Mother 


Country you have a brave and loyal people. The close 
proximity of coal and iron of the finest quality with un- 


| equalled facilities of sea communications give her an advantage 


over all other nations. Her artisans and craftsmen are the 
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finest in the world. To give one instance, her ships and 
motor cars are beyond comparison with those of any other 
country ; if you buy an English manufactured article, as a 
rule you buy the best. 

Why is this? Why have we fallen so low? Where is 
the malaise? Again, the down-trodden and neglected English 
farmer; surely any Government but ours would have 
supported and cherished him; he is almost down and out, 
after the noblest efforts to keep his head above water, both 
he and the landowners. They represent the finest of the 
English ; they are the history ‘of England, and even in their 
joint ruin they cling together; they have been singled out 
by the politicians beyond any class for ruin, neglect, and 
degradation, simply because they do not represent great 
voting power. What a condemnation of any form of Govern- 
ment. Surely the British farmer is worth a thought. Does 
the Argentine want to buy any but an English ram and 
English shorthorn? They have taught the world how to 
breed stock. We buy millions of pounds worth of Danish 
bacon, all of which we could produce ourselves; where is 
there a better pig than the Berkshire pig ? 

This state of affairs is a disgrace and reproach. A hap- 
hazard system of government that makes no account of such 
matters cannot in the name of justice be permitted to con- 
tinue ; the curse of God is on it. Injustice is piled on in- 
justice. You protect one industry like motor cars and 
another like lace is left to the full blast of foreign com- 
petition. 

Costly injustice is not the way to run a country. To 
pauperise one part of the community in order to keep the 
other part from fulfilling its natural vocation, is to court 
irremediable disaster and nothing short of a change of heart 
and mind on the part of those who aspire to save England 
can lead her back to sanity and prosperity. 


Yours faithfully, 
MENTONE. 


EX ORIENTE NOX! 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Srr,—I beg the favour of half a page to second Mr. 
Blakeney’s valuable letter on the Russian question in your 
last issue. 

I would most earnestly urge all your readers, who have 
not already done so, to study a recently published book 
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entitled Darkness from the East.* It is the English trans- 
lation of a work by one whose perfect intimacy with the 
subject leaps to the eye at every turn. It is crammed with 
precise statements, statistics and quotations, many of these 
from Bolshevist writers. 

A book which closes with the sombre apophthegm at 
the head of this letter is not likely to be pleasant reading, 
but only the purblind, sickly-sentimental and unpatriotic 
can afford to turn from truth because it is unpalatable. 
Readers acquainted with Dante’s Inferno, with the records 
of Nero, Caligula and Borgian Rome, the extravagances of 
the Fatimide Khalif Hakem, and the infamies of temple 
prostitution and Tantrik orgies in India, will be partly, but 
only partly prepared for the account of what life in the 
Soviet Gehenna really means. Lady Astor and Mr. Shaw 
evidently came in for a bad attack of la poudre aux yeux ; 
let them bite on one quotation adduced by the writer of 
Darkness from the East ; it is cited from No. 79 of the Izvestia, 
and the words are from Lunacharsky himself: ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion has left this miserable and dull existence unchanged. 
Proletarian life is simply one continuous suffering.” 

But, whereas the abominations of other days have been 
mainly episodic, local or individual, we have now the spec- 
tacle of a nation which, as a matter of national policy, has 
set its face against religion, morality, intellect and freedom 
itself, and strives by every means, no matter how vile, to 
reduce 150 millions of human beings to one dead, loathsome 
level of bestiality. 

‘“ Hands off Russia!” our British Communists cry ; and 
Arthur Henderson, once a local preacher of the Gospel and 
still a churchgoer, dances tamely to their piping. Well, 
if Russia would keep her hands off us, the less altruistic 
among us might possibly feel content to say: “‘ Suppress or 
eliminate, if you will, all who even faintly aspire to intellect 
and progress! Produce, if you think it right, goods by 
methods compared with which our worst East End sweating 
is the soul of charity! Treat your women as chattels to be 
sold, used, cast aside, and taught that the slightest un- 
readiness to oblige the priapic male is mere treason to good 
Communism! Discourage childbirth by every vile device ; 
if children must sometimes be born, look well to it that at 
the outset of adolescence they lack no chance of runnin 
into vice and venereal disease ; if they give trouble, let them 
starve, die, rot! In short, stew in your own juice; lie in 

*Darkness from the East. By Serge de Crissin. Translated into English 
by Reginald Dingle. Price 10s. 6d. George Harrop & Co. 
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the bed you have made; he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; but keep your hands off us!” 

This, however, is precisely what Unholy Russia will not 
do. Her hell-broth is to be the nutriment of all nations, 
and of Britain in particular. 

So, let our electors urge their representatives at the next 
election to take, as one of their main planks : No compromise 
with Russia. Let our rulers say bluntly to these filthy 
dreamers: ‘“‘ Keep to yourselves your verminous butter, 
your slave-wrought goods, your nightmare political ideas, 
your worse than beastly anti-moralism! In short ”—adding 
one comma to the Communist cry—‘ Hands off, Russia!” 


Yours faithfully, 
W. D. Monro. 


Winchester. 
September 8th, 1931. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. 
This well-known Training offers an excellent opportunity 


to educated girls, who, leaving school or college, 
wish to prepare themselves for a Secretarial Career. 


References :— 
The Viscountess St. Cyres. The Viscountess Pirrie. 
The Countess of Desart. The Countess Dowager of Mayo. 
Mrs. Samuel Courtauld. Claude Montefiore, Esq. 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co.,Solicitors. Messrs. Lewis & Yglesias, Solicitors, 


and many others. 
Full prospectus on application to :— 


MRS. HOSTER, F.LS.A., F.I.P.S. 


St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
Telephone: Metropolitan 2811 (4 lines). 


Branch Office: 48 BROADWAY, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 5589. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, DUPLICATING, ETC., 
UNDERTAKEN AT CITY AND BROADWAY OFFICES. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FREE TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
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OCTOBER >= Nove 
EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain ”’—not necessarily the ‘‘ rain amounts ”—for Valentia in the 8.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer readings 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8am. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 
(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 


will be near the normal figure, but will vary greatly in 
different districts. 


(6) That during October the Eastern districts of Scotland 
and England will experience less rain than usual. 

(c) That during December the rainfall will be below the 
average in the S.E. of England and generally excessive 
over Scotland and Ireland. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

The Month.—In the South of England the rainfall normally 
increases in October and is considerably higher, both in 
frequency and amount, during October than in September, 

According to our investigations for the 8. E. of England, the 
warmest and sunniest three-day spell of the present month is 
likely to occur sometime between October 4th and 8th; this 
should be followed by a decided fall of temperature on or 
about October 9th and morning frosts about October 10th and 
11th. Somewhat similar fluctuations of temperature are indi- 
cated as probable about a fortnight later, so that the coldest 
days of the month may occur between October 24th and 26th, 
but the temperature for the whole month seems likely to 
work out at a figure higher than the normal for October. 
In the London area the most likely times, during the present 
month, for considerable rainfalls appear to be about October 
9th or 10th, October 16th and 17th, and about October 27th and 
28th. We are expecting disturbed weather and strong squally 
winds in the middle of the month, a comparatively quiet 
anti-cyclonic interval between October 18th and 21st, and more 
strong winds or gales sometime during the last five days of 
the month. Fogs are likely to recur frequently in low-lying 
districts, more especially during the second half of the month. 

Adopted Normals.—An investigation dealing with the daily 
means of rainfall shows that—considering the past 35 years 
and the British Islands as a whole—October 28th, November 
28th and December 28th each prove to be days on which rain is 
conspicuously probable. The chances of rain occurring on 
December 28th are, according to these daily means, consider- 
ably greater than on any other day of the year. 

Long Range Predictions.—According to the daily Press, 
Sir Richard Gregory tells us that “ periods of bad weather 
come in cycles of 50 years . . . the probability is that next 


year will introduce the 50-year fine weather spell.””> Anybody } 


familiar with weather periodicities and recurrences will realise 
that it is impossible, on such loose evidence, to predict fine 
weather for any particular year. The writer is forced to the 
satisfactory conclusion that Sir Richard Gregory is a close 
student of The National Review, and has noted the references 
made to this subject in The National Review of June, 1930, and 
March, 1931. Another daily newspaper tells us that, accord- 
ing to the warnings of a French meteorologist, the next hot 
summer need not be expected till 1934. Our investigations 
are mostly limited to rainfall, so that, at present, we are 
unable to hazard an opinion on this point. 
Dunsoyne. 10.ix.31. 


ON THE AMILIAN AND OTHER WAYS 


Tue summer holidays, with their truce to publishing and 
the disinclination to work which happily attends them, 
force the writer of literary essays to look outside the covers 
of printed books for his inspiration. Yet, since a great part 
of the pleasure derived from travelling in Europe is due to 
associations with, and evocations from, the great and 
picturesque past, I feel that I may be excused if I take as 
my text for this article a personal experience rather than a 
book; and I hope that those of my readers who resisted, 
with British fortitude, the rigours of the English summer, 
will restrain their envy on learning that I left England on 
August 1st—one of the few fine days—with wife and daughter 
for my first motor tour on the Continent and, by making 
directly for the Adriatic coast of Italy, was able to enjoy 
uninterrupted sunshine, indeed, considerable heat, for the 
whole of the month. Of the weather I shall say no more. 
The route and its associations are my theme: and, to begin 
with, though the remark is not new, I cannot help enlarging 
upon the unexpected interest and pleasure that emerged 
simply from travelling a long distance over the roads of two 
great countries, instead of using the railways. Never before, 
in spite of many journeys to foreign parts, had I realised the 
advantages enjoyed by our ancestors who set out on their 
grand tours with much the same prospect as those who now 
ship their motor-car to Calais or Boulogne, or who take 
places in some well-appointed auto-bus that, in a few days, 
will waft them from their port of entry to a climate and a 
landscape of the south. 

It may be that, before many decades have passed, travel 
by air will once more have denuded the roads of pleasure 
travellers and caused a mournful stillness to fall upon the 
courtyards and garages of many a posting inn; for the 
present, at all events, the roads have come back to their own. 

Making certain allowances, on the score of increased 
speed and distance, of better road surfaces, of telephones 
and telegrams, the road-traveller of to-day may consider 
himself back in the eighteenth century, when young noblemen 
with their tutors set out for Rome, Florence and Parma, or 
when less wealthy but equally adventurous souls would trust 
themselves to diligences and postboys, muffling themselves 
up in voluminous cloaks and neckerchiefs, stamping their 
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chilled feet at every stage, and warming their vitals with a 
tot of spirits, cursing extortioners, fearing thieves and 
brigands, dreading damp sheets and smoky inn chimneys, 
but none the less enjoying the marvellous variety of life and 
scene that greet a traveller by road, unless the Fairy 
Blackstick have cursed him in the cradle with utter dullness 
of imagination. There are none of us but, from our reading, 
have memories of what our ancestors wrote, thought, suffered 
and enjoyed on their voyages by road. For my part, it was 
not without emotion that, at Calais, I took the Paris road 
as far as Montreuil, thus following in the steps of almost 
every Briton who, in Hanoverian days, made for Paris, the 
centre of all elegance, and, in particular, of Laurence Sterne. 
The Yorick of to-day might, with equal ease, have bargained 
for a worn but serviceable Citroen in a garage at Montreuil, 
and possibly, though less probably, have found a belle francaise 
to share his further journey with him, sentimental or matter- 
of-fact as it might be. 

Travel by rail is all very well for those who want to 
forget that they are travelling, and who, if they could, would 
be transported from home to destination in a state of complete 
anxsthesia. They lose a great deal who travel so. It is 
true that from the train one sees a certain amount of land- 
scape, but of human life and customs almost nothing ; while 
railway stations are usually tucked away in some ugly part 
of a town, far from the main streets where the pulse of life 
is beating, where people stand at their balconies, sit at cafés 
or stroll about, and by which they go out in the morning to 
their day’s work and return weary to their evening’s rest. 
Often enough, from a carriage window in a continental 
express, I have envied the lot of some party in a motor whom 
I saw following a long road shaded by tall planes or poplars 
towards an unknown destination ; and now, having made 
the trial, I realise how well founded was my envious feeling. 
To leave some town betimes on a sunny morning when life 
is hardly astir, to pass through another at burning midday 
when its streets are almost deserted, and then, at sundown, 
to approach one’s goal together with the labourers, the 
waggons, the patient oxen, and the women bent under their 
bundles of wood or forage—that is the way of travelling to 
dispel ignorance and stimulate the imagination. 

Besides, the main roads of Europe, even when they are 
empty, stand for romance and history combined. There is 
an eloquent passage in Riccardo Bacchelli’s novel The Devil 
at the Long Bridge (Longmans) in which, with particular 
reference to the great Roman road, the Via Emilia, he main- 
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tains that of all the monuments left to us of antiquity the 
roads are the most living. And he is right. For the roads 
do not stand aloof, a dumb contrast between their perfection 
and our insufficiency, but perpetuate a movement of men 
for human needs that began when the first hunters went 
a-hunting and the prehistoric pedlar hawked his wares. No 
Englishman who has followed the great North Road, the 
Icknield Way, or Watling Street, is a stranger to this feeling 
of treading in the footsteps of all the ages: he may experience 
it equally when, if he knows what he is doing, he walks along 
some grass-grown, weed-covered track between two fields, 
such as the old Wool Track that led from Wales to the 
southern ports. Near Bibury in the Cotswolds the Wool 
Track is just such a lane, its deep-driven ruts as green as 
the rest of its surface: yet, once upon a time, long trains of 
pack mules jogged along it, accompanied by pursy merchants 
on sturdy nags, unkempt mule-drivers from the Marches, 
and a motley crowd of followers. England, however, is so 
small and so densely populated, and the network of her 
roads, both new and old, is so closely woven, that this sense 
of the past is too often lost as one uses them. The latest 
inventions of convenience, our by-pass roads, are pure 
modernities, carved out of fields and kitchen gardens after 
much haggling : in Italy, on the other hand, as one approaches 
a town, one sees, leading right and left from the main road 
that will inevitably make for the central piazza, a “ via di 
circonvallazione.” Those in a hurry will do well to make 
use of this convenience, but, well kept as it is, an Italian 
“via di circonvallazione ’’ is none of your modern by-passes. 
It is the old track that led round beneath the fortifications, 
frowned upon by towers, loopholes and battlements; and 
fragments of medieval brickwork still stand among new 
houses, bearing witness to indestructible antiquity. Indeed, 
though in England antiquity is plain enough upon the roads 
to one who cares to seek it, the roads of France and Italy 
have preserved their sovereignty in a far superior degree. 
Their course has not been changed, their military and com- 
mercial values remain what they have been for centuries, 
and the cities which they thread together are the cities of 
the past, changed possibly in glory but not in site, nor over- 
shadowed by upstart conglomerations of houses that have no 
reference to anything behind the present age. 

It was with some anticipatory appreciation of these truths 
that, for some days before starting, I pored over the type- 
written pages of the route compiled for me with its admirable 
efficiency by the Automobile Association. 
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“Calais to Cattolica’ was its title; and if the reader 
substitutes for unknown Cattolica the name of its greater 
neighbour Rimini, home of the Malatestas, he, too, will 
appreciate the innumerable associations that, like the contents 
of Pandora’s box or Anstey’s brass bottle, are likely to burst 
open the covers of a route-book with such a title. Montreuil, 
Arras, Soissons, Troyes, Dijon, Bourg, Chambéry, the Mont 
Cenis, Susa, Turin, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, 
Bologna, Rimini—and all that lies between and around them 
—it is a shame to confess that, unlike our horse-drawn 
ancestors, we planned to accomplish that journey in six, 
and actually accomplished it in seven, days. However, the 
ways of the present cannot be entirely ignored, nor must it 
be forgotten that the moderately well-provided can now see 
within the time and expense of a summer holiday what would 
have cost our forefathers half a year’s time and a year’s income, 
Moreover, one temptation to linger en route enjoyed by our 
ancestors no longer exists. Small states have disappeared, 
and small courts with them. The Archbishop of Troyes no 
longer lives in state in that quiet city, there is no King of 
Savoy at Turin, the grand-dukes of Parma and Tuscany 
are long dead, and the Cardinal Legate does not rule Bologna 
and the Marches. Society has concentrated in larger aggre- 
gations; so that, where our grand-touring ancestor would 
have provided himself with letters of introduction to notabili- 
ties and bankers in all these cities, we need no more than a 
guidebook and a traveller's cheque. Indeed, there is a 
melancholy in this reduction of erstwhile centres of a brilliant 
and bustling life to mere local capitals, market towns or 
administrative headquarters in which, sometimes, the ancient 
and lovely monuments of the past seem to take on a meek 
and apologetic air of not belonging. This melancholy struck 
me particularly at Parma, when I stopped there for an hour 
on my way home. The main street was in a shocking state 
of disrepair, the Palazzo Municipale was being restored in a 
cloud of dust, such shops as we saw looked dingy, and the 
car-park, when we found it, turned out to be the courtyard 
of the vast, unfinished Palazzo della Pilotta, the high Renais- 
sance building of the Farnese. Only in a quiet square, quite 
empty of people, the lovely cylinder of the Baptistery, deep 
rose in the afternoon sun, lifted itself up beside the Cathedral 
in its extraordinary beauty. To the historian Parma may 
stand for many other memories and associations, but to me 
it can never be anything else than the imagined scene of 
Count Mosca’s machinations, the lovely Duchess of San 
Severina’s diplomacy, and Fabrizio del Dongo’s imprisonment 
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and escape. Could the scene of the “‘ Chartreuse de Parme ” 
be so denuded of its former splendour, and sink, in spite of its 
Baptistery, so woefully into the drabness of a twentieth 
century ? One could only answer that it did, adding that, 
but for the Baptistery, it would be better to leave Parma 
to the imagination, and take the wia di circonvallazione. 
Too often, indeed, the road traveller finds that the evocation 
of the past is needed to touch up the spectacle of the present ; 
and without over-emphasising the merely esthetic attitude 
which is an injustice to living humanity, I maintain that to 
travel in Europe without calling in a memory of the old world 
to redress the ugliness of the new, is an injustice to the 
country in which one is travelling. Let modernists and 
futurists say what they will in praise of speed, action and 
reinforced concrete, they are apt to be confounded by the 
contrast between the performances of the new age and the 
old. One instance of this will be quite sufficient—the new 
main railway station of Milan, which is a monstrosity almost 
incredible in the country which once taught architecture 
to the whole of Christendom. 

But I must apologise for having been led to anticipate 
considerations rightly belonging to the Via Emilia, which 
drives, straight as a die, from Milan to Rimini. One excuse 
is that, by my route, the next hundred miles after Montreuil 
were obsessed by names and memories and sights—sad 
new-built villages and green signboards “‘ To the Military 
Cemetery ’—which, from the first view of smoky Lens, grim 
La Bassée and Vimy’s Hill, imposed respectful silence upon 
the voice of picturesque imagination. Nobody of middle 
age could pass through that region without remembering 
too many harrowing days of the War, even though other 
scenes of action had been his. From Arras, through 
Bapaume, Péronne and Soissons to Chiteau-Thierry, almost 
every village bears a name hallowed in the communiqués 
of those days. Mercatel, Boyelles, Ervillers, Sapignies, 
Beaulencourt, Le Transloy, Sailly-Saillisel, Rancourt, Athies, 
Ham, Chauny, Oulchy-de-Chateau—places to which the 
words: ‘“‘ A slight advance has been made by our troops” 
or “the enemy’s attack on our trenches was repulsed with 
loss” gave an ominous importance. What Nature and man 
together have done to heal the scars of war in Picardy is 
wonderful indeed ; and yet, with all reference to its enoble- 
ment by heroism and devotion, this part of the world struck 
me as a gloomy spot in which to fight and to die fighting. 
Even Soissons, still a belle mutilée, failed to dissipate the 
obsession ; and it was not till we reached Chiteau-Thierry 
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that the nightmare of the War seemed to be dispelled. Scene 
though it was of the glorious resistance by the French and 
Americans in 1918 which enabled Marshal Foch to make his 
first signal counter-attack, Chateau-Thierry on a showery 
Sunday at lunch time betrayed no hint of any martial 
memories. The hotel of Jean de la Fontaine was unaccount- 
ably closed, and the whole town seemed fast asleep. At 
the corner of the road, almost opposite the bridge crossing 
the Aisne, was an entirely empty café from whose solitary 
waiter I was directed to a hotel not mentioned in the usually 
accurate Michelin guide. However, in the Hotel du Cygne 
we found plenty and comparative peace, for it was one of 
those rustic hostelries starred in some guide gastronomique 
or other, whither comfortable Parisians repair on Sundays 
in the Citroens and Donnets by way of exercise—mainly 
exercise of the mandibles, as Anatole France used to say. 
While we waited for our table to be cleared we heard on one 
side of us a party of French people discussing, over their 
dessert, memories of many previous good meals, while in a 
corner on the other a strident party of Americans hotly 
disputed about the character of an absent acquaintance. 
That night we passed at Troyes, a city of beautiful churches 
which Time has passed by, and where life has taken a comfort- 
able, easy rhythm almost unworthy of the ancient splendour 
of the “ Troyens”’ as figured in the Cathedral. T'roia fuit 
is the motto inevitably suggested to one who wanders from 
the church of Saint Pantaléon to that of St. Nizier, and so on 
to that group of ancient cottages with outside wooden balconies 
that would make the fortune of any English town. From 
Troyes to Dijon and from Dijon along the road beneath 
the Cote d’Or is a stretch of road too generally known to 
invite further comment, save to remark that the poetry of 
wine is a thing almost unknown to women. To a wine- 
drinking man the names which the Burgundian road strings 
together have in their very sound a suggestion which needs 
no actual liquor to increase its potency. Gevrey-Chambertin, 
Nuits St. Georges, Musigny, Vougeot, Vosne-Romanée, 
Beaune, l’Hopital de Meursault—they ring like a peal of 
bells, but not to a lady’s ear. And though my companions 
were pleased to judge a glass of Chevalier Montrachet, 1919, 
which we drank at Chagny, “ very nice,” I reflected that 
probably in Olympus even Juno and Venus were unable to 
distinguish between good nectar and lemonade. However, 
at Chagny came the first sign that we were reaching the 
south, where people are prodigal of kindnesses and com- 
pliments and neglectful of time: for, at the early morning 
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hour when the packing of bags and the blowing-up of tyres 
should have been going forward, I found the young lady of 
our party in the kitchen exchanging compliments with mine 
host, who was teaching her how to make an omelette French 
fashion, likewise how to poach an egg so that its white com- 
pletely covers its yolk. The two works of art were there 
before my eyes. Unfortunately, I had already breakfasted, 
and so, praying that the lesson might bear fruit twenty-fold, 
we went on to Belley and Chambéry. The Lac de Bourget, 
down to whose shores one descends over the Col du Chat 
from the gorges of Yenne, is the piece of water which inspired 
Lamartine’s ‘“‘ Le Lac”—that rather sickly but perfect 
amethyst in the romantic jewel box, which I have forgotten, 
though I recall that pleasant parody of its tendency in the 
chapter of Murger’s “Scenes de la Vie de Boheme,” where 
Schaunard’s symphony entitled “ L’Influence du Bleu dans 
la Musique” is performed at the house-warming party. 
From that point onwards, at all events, there was certainly 
an influence of blue in the sky for us. Descending from the 
cool breezes that blow across the lake of the Mont Cenis, 
we found Italy torrid in a summer of exceptional heat, while 
rude Boreas and all his brothers rioted in the north of Europe. 

We struck the Aimilian way, a first-class road for the 
whole of its two hundred miles, at Piacenza on our journey 
out, and covered its whole length on our return. It is a 
dead flat road, and its immediate surroundings, apart from 
its chief cities, are not particularly beautiful until, near 
Bologna, the hills and the Marches come down to flank it 
on the western side and accompany it from Bologna, through 
Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Rimini to the coast with an unending 
spectacle of green sugar-loaf peaks, each crowned with a 
castle and a campanile. I had meant to say more of the 
Aimilian Way and of Bologna, ruddily glowing above its 
arcades, in particular; but with the warning that to have 
missed seeing Bologna is to have missed something unique 
even in Italy, I find that I must pass to the borders of the 
Romagna, our farthest limit. 

Many of those who have not read the Francesca legend in 
Dante, or D’Annunzio, or even Stephen Phillips, will remember 
Gilbert’s jeering lines in “ Patience,” where Grosvenor, under 
Bunthorne’s threats, consents to become 

“A most intense young man 
Francesca-da-Rimini 
Niminy-piminy 
Foot in the grave young man” 
—words which do a grave injustice to the sturdy reality of 
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the days in which the Malatesta family flourished and 
Francesca met her fate. All the country round Rimini 
bears witness to the fact that the barons of those times were 
anything but “ greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery” kind 
of people who, again to quote Bunthorne, “ uttered platitudes 
in stained glass attitudes.” There is a castle on top of a 
low hill some fifteen miles south of Rimini where, so tradition 
affirms, Paolo and Francesca actually loved and died. The 
walls of the fortress—its name is Gradara—surround not. 
merely a castle, but a whole village. It is a stronghold pro- 
tected by a steep glacier on one side and a precipice on the 
other, by stout walls connected by brick towers with covered 
ways, still visible, along which, as at Elsinore, the sentries 
paced. The domain, though occupied by its owners who 
have modernised a good deal of its interior, is shown to the 
public. One is led by the custodian, first into a grisly torture 
chamber at the foot of the oldest tower, where all the appli- 
ances for inflicting agony still hang upon the walls and are 
eloquently insisted upon; then into the guardroom, a large 
chamber where the soldiers lived, and cooked, and slept in 
straw on a kind of raised platform that must have harboured 
a host of fleas; then up into the justice room with its very 
ancient representation of Justice in carved and gilded wood 
and its equally ancient device for pushing prisoners through 
a door into apparent liberty but actual death, since between 
two doors, separated by the breadth of a very thick wall, is 
a hole, bottomless to all appearance, down which the prisoner 
disappeared for ever. Finally, one is shown, in all circum- 
stance, the bedroom of Francesca, wife of Malatestino, with 
its medieval bed and baldaquin, its tapestries, its open chimney 
and its colossal candle ; one is shown the door behind which 
the suspicious husband hid and the window by which Paolo 
tried to escape. And out of the latticed windows of this 
dark room the eye sees line after line of conical hills fading 
into the blue distance, as in the background of any quattrocen- 
to picture—a stern landscape for an unhappy wife to look 
at from the window of a tower, lovely to an artist, but to a 
fugitive unkind. 

Indeed, if Pre-Raphaelitism in truth suggested that life 
in those Malatestian days was tender, lachrimose and drooping, 
its champions can never have looked upon this corner of Italy 
for themselves. It is enough to drive up to the top of San 
Marino or to observe the village of Verrucchio impregnably 
ensconced in a natural hill-fortress with a sullen castle frown- 
ing above it. Verrucchio was the home of the Montefeltro 
family from whom sprang the Malatestas, one young Monte- 
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feltro being so strikingly villainous as to earn the sobriquet 
of ‘‘ Evil head.” Evil or no, there was nothing languishing 
or degenerate about the race that sprinkled the hilltops 
with a hundred castles, of which Scorticata and San Leo 
are but examples. Dante uses the hill of San Leo as an 
image for inaccessibility. Inaccessible it no longer is, thanks 
to the admirable engineering of Italian hill-roads, but it is 
a long and winding pull even for a powerful Lancia till the 
summit is reached. Here stands a village with two very 
ancient Romanesque churches with roughly carved pillars 
and crypts, while above it towers the typical fortress of the 
Middle Ages upon a higher summit of its own and a more 
terrible precipice than that of Gradara on the side of its 
dungeons. Here was imprisoned the famous Cagliostro, 
magician and poisoner, in a lonely cell, of which, until his 
death, the door was never opened, and a hole in the ceiling 
admitted his food. The small boy who took us round with 
illicit glee—for he hated the custodian’s wife who should have 
been there—when asked who Cagliostro was, affirmed that 
he was a famous heretic and that therefore the window of his 
cell looked upon the church. Chuckling over the appropriate- 
ness of this punishment, he threw bits of plaster at the old 
bell to make it ring, related the fatal attempt of two other 
prisoners to escape down a rope of plaited sheets, and generally 
enjoyed himself till the custodian’s wife turned up unex- 
pectedly and cuffed him out. But we went out with him, 
leaving a more conscientious party to hear the end to the 
official history. 

And now my own history must come to an end, leaving 
the associations of Romagna unexhausted ; Raphael’s birth- 
place, Urbino, and Leopardi’s hated Recanati, the rosy cliffs 
of the Furlo pass, and far-off Gubbio tucked away among 
its hills must, for this time, be only names. As I write these 
words Baveno and Stresa are preparing a pageant for to- 
morrow to represent Napoleon’s entry on the 18th Fructidor, 
1797; but I passed them nearly a fortnight ago to plunge 
into rain across the Simplon. Below this hotel at Monnetier 
on the Saléve, the granite rock above Geneva, is a little 
chateau where Wagner composed “ Die Walkiire.” Having 
been enveloped in dripping clouds for the last three days, I 
realise how he imagined the scenery of the last act—scudding 
clouds on a rocky height, with a “‘ Hojotoho ” and a “‘ Heiaha.”’ 
But to-day I should prefer to hear the rainbow motif from 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Time Was, the Reminiscences of W. Graham Robertson, 
with a foreword by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson (Hamish 
Hamilton, Ltd., 15s.)—Many people own a fountain of 
memories and are prone to turn it on. But few possess the 
charm of description which this author displays. The 
stream of his reminiscences is like a sunny brook, alive with 
bobbing wagtails, darting minnows and little chuckling 
gurgles over the stones. Always there is a stepping stone 
for our feet ; never for an instant are we expected to wade. 

Graham Robertson’s experiences as an artist brought 
him into intimate contact with the leading painters and 
actors of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The Pre-Raphaelites—his description of Burne Jones and 
his home is a masterpiece—Sargent, Sarah Bernhardt, Irving, 
Ellen Terry and many others are pictured with a sympathy 
and understanding, a wit and humour which prove his genius 
for friendship. He stays throughout in the background of 
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his book, but he was obviously the perfect companion, with 
whom even the great and famous could play the fool, could 
be gay or sad at will. Yet, while remaining gloriously funny, 
he is never malicious or unkind. Such a book is a godsend 
just now, as it enables us to forget for a moment the soaring 
income tax and the foundering pound. 


The Terror in Europe, by H. Hessell Tiltman. (Jarrolds, 
Ltd., 21s.)—Mr. Hessell Tiltman sets out a record of the 
despotic rule, the oppression and persecution brought about 
by the various dictatorships which exist in Europe to-day, 
whether in Soviet Russia, Italy, Poland or Hungary. Such 
tragic happenings make depressing reading, but our author 
makes little or no attempt to probe deeper into the causes 
underlying these dictatorships or their general effect on the 
countries they govern. It is sufficient for him that in these 
lands the “‘ will of the people’ does not prevail. Nor would 
it prevail here if Citrine, Maxton and Cook held sway. 
Democracy has yet to prove that she is not tyrannical. The 
book is copiously illustrated by photographs taken from life. 
Judging by them, Soviet Russia holds the palm in producing 
haggard misery. The uniform expression of listless despair 
on the faces of Russian crowds is appalling. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appres 
ciation later on. 


“The Oxford Lists and Other Poems,” by H. C. Boultbee, 
Toronto. Oxford University Press, Canadian Branch. 
Mr. Boultbee has written some real poetry. The Oxford Lists of the 
fallen give the first poem its name. In it he celebrates the “‘ sons without 
a son, and brideless lovers,” he sees England “‘ lighted by a star that never 
wanes,” a star lit by the heroism of those who fought for her. 


The Secret of Flodden with ‘‘ The Rout of the Scots.” A 
translation of the contemporary Italian poem La Rotta 
de Scocesi. W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., D.Litt. (Messrs. 
Grant & Murray, 5s.) 

This is Flodden re-told with a vengeance ; nothing is left of the “ dark 
impenetrable wood.” But the candid reader, who can bear the questioning 


of his illusions, will find Professor Mackay Mackenzie’s little volume most 
readable. 
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‘Their Trackless Way: A Book of Memories,” by Adele le 
Bourgeois Chapin. Constable & Co., Ltd., 16s. 

Mrs. Chapin is an American, with many English friends. She tells us 
here about them and about her very interesting South African experiences. 
There are letters here from Viscount Milner, Earl Grey and others. The 
picture of President Kruger is alone worth buying the book for. 

** Cooking Through the Centuries. An Outline of the History 
of British Food and Cuisine,” by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis. 
6s. 

This is a fascinating book. It tells you how our pre-historic fathers 
lived and how many red-hot flints they dropped into so much water to 
boil an egg. From this time on the learned author takes us through the 
ages to our present electric age. 

** Cornish Drolls,”” compiled from Bottrell by Sarah L. Enys. 
William Brendon & Son, Plymouth. 

A complete collection of Cornish folk tales and legends. Written in 
interesting and readable fashion and of value to the student of folklore, 
as well as to the general reader. 

‘Private Enterprise,” by Lettice Cooper. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 

This is a novel of character. It is so good that we wish the author 
could have spent a little time in pruning off unnecessary rough edges. These 
mar work of exceptional quality. Fifty pages less and the book would 
have been in the front rank. 

Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville. By Holden Furber, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 16s.) 

An account of the political career of the friend and colleague of William 
Pitt the younger, some time Home Secretary and Secretary of State for 
India. There is an interesting account, illustrated by copious maps of the 
growth of the “‘ Dundas Interest,’’ whereby the Minister obtained control, 
for thirty years, of the Parliamentary representation of Scotland. 

Fifty Years of Music. By William Boosey. (Ernest Benn.) 


We have not yet seen this book but those who have say it is readable 
and interesting. 
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